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JOENSHEL’S PROGRESSIVE COURSE 
IN ENGLISH 


Teachers’ Manual (Jn Press) 


Book One, 32 cents 


This course is intended to cover the work of 


the grades in elementary schools, and com- 
jthe practical and the theoretical. 


Book One presents both language lessons and 
; elements of grammar for grades Five and 


Book Two provides the necessary grammar for 
s Seven and Eight. 
4 


Both of these books, however, are planned to 
Tiraish the work for only about half the lessons 
uw img these grades, the remainder of the time 
fing devoted to the sttidy of literary selections, 
C ures, etc., and to composition writing. 


Wi outline of this supplementary work is 
im the Teachers’ Manual, which provides 
id €xercises in dictation, many outlines and 
for oral and written composition, explana- 
of many lessons in the books, and hints as 
hods of teaching the lessons. 


Pee Teachers’ Manual also offers many sug- 
st ms and material for the teaching of English 
first four grades, before it is believed de- 
pe to place such a book in the pupil’s hands. 


Book Two, 56 cents 


The Progressive Course teaches pupils how to 
correct their errors in speaking and writing, it 
enables them to understand the exact meaning of 
the sentence, and it develops their power of 
analytic reasoning. 

The lessons are short and the work is laid out 
clearly and definitely. 

The definitions are always brief, but clear and 
comprehensive. 

Much of the work in composition has been 
made to grow out of the regular work in the other 
branches of study. 

The constructive exercises are so arranged as 
to train pupils to do their own thinking. 

Many exercises are provided which will enable 
the pupil to increase his vocabulary of both 
words and phrases, 

Particular attention is devoted to analysis and 
parsing, complete but brief models for analysis 
being given for all types of sentences. 

Diagraming is taught in an unusually simple 
and direct manner, but diagrams are recognized 
as only a means and not an end. They are nierely 
a valuable aid in ascertaining the office of each 
word in the sentence. 
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TRE WEEK IN REVIEW 


DIRECT PRIMARY 
TEM. 


Massachusetts has had another 
trial. the past week oi the direct pri- 
mary system of selecting candidates 
chief political parties, for the 
legislature, for governor, and other 
state officers, and for Congress. 
Whatever the results as to particu- 
the 
systeém,°as a system, are increas- 
ingly apparent. It involves an enor- 
mous expenditure of money, thereby 
increasing proportionately the ad- 
vantage of wealthy and unscrupuious 
candidaces, and greatly handicappmg 
candidates of moderate: means. It 
creates intense bitterness among 
rival aspirants, and makes breaches 
within parties which are with diffi- 
culty repaired before the election. 
And, by greatly increasing the bur- 
dens of individual voters and ex- 
tending the whirl and confusion of 
politics over a much longer period 
of the year, it makes it more diffi- 
eult for comscientious voters to 
meet the résponsibilities of  citizen- 
ship. This year the excitements of 
the presidential primary were added, 
and the national and state elections 
will hardly be over before the agita- 
tions of the city campaigns will be- 
gin. 


THE SYS- 


ANOTHER OBNOXIOUS 


“RIDER.” 


Reference has been made more 
than once in this column to the rep- 
rehensible practice which Congress 
has of attaching important legisla- 
tion as “riders” upon appropriation 
bills. It was not until after the ad- 
jourmment of the recent session of 
Congress that it was discovered that 
the Post-office Appropriation bill, 
signed August 24, carried provisions 
for exercising a drastic contro] over 


newspapers and magazines, which 
are to become operative on Octo- 
ber 1. These provisions, _ which 
probably are unconstitutional, and 
most certainly are unjust, were 
never discussed in their present 


form either in the Senate or in the 
House, but were slipped into the bill 
by the conference committee, and 
were rushed through both Houses 
without debate in the hurry and 
confusion of the closing hours of 
the session. One of these pro- 
visions demands a sworn statement 
setting forth the names and ad- 
dresses of the editors, publishers, 
managers, and ownérs, or stock- 
holders of a publication, and also a 
statement in the case oi daily news- 
papers of the average circulation for 
the previous six months. This 
sworn statement of circulation is not 
merely for the information of the 
post-office department, but a copy of 
it must be published in the news- 
papers. 
ESPIONAGE RUN MAD. 

It is also required that “all edi- 
torial or other reading matter pub- 
lished im any newspaper, magazine, 
or periodical, for the ptiblication of 
which money or other valuable con- 
sideration is paid, accepted, or 
promised, shall be plainly marked 
‘advertisement.’” Failure to do this 
makes the responsible editor or pub- 
lisher subject to a heavy fine. Un- 
der this . section it is claimed that 
book reviews must be marked as 
“advertisements” on the ground that 
the free review copies sent out by 
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publishers constitute a “valuable 
consideration.” The absurdity of 
thus marking reviews which are pre- 
sumably impartial, and often are 
condemnatory 4nd slashing, should 
be apparent to any ~ one. - Happily, 
the post-office .department will wait 
for an opinion from the — attorney- 
general as to the construction to be 
placed on certain features of the law 
before it undertakes to. enforce it. 
The. postmaster-general has declared 
his. hostility . to the new arrange- 
ments, but will have, of course, no 
option but to enforce them after the 


attorney-general has interpreted 
them. the American Newspaper 
Publishers” Association has already 


taken action looking to a test of the 

constitutionality of the new statute. 

IS THE OIL TRUST STILL IN- 
TACT? 

The proceedings brought by the 
Standard. Oil Company of New Jer-- 
sey against the Waters-Pierce Oj] 
Company to compel the seating of 
three directors chosen in its interest 
at the Waters-Pierce election last 
spring have brought to light certain 
facts which suggest the inquiry 
whether. the Standard Cil trust, 


supposed to have been split into a - 


number of units by the decree of the 
United States supreme court last 
year, is not still practically intact 
and playing its old game. The di- 
rectors of the Union Tank Com- 
pany, the Cheseborough Manufac- 
turing Company, the Colonia] Oil 
Company, and other companies in- 
volved, appear to be the proud 
possessors of only one share each, 
just enough to legalize their election, 
and the voting strength at each 
meeting of the companies is always 
cast by the Rockefellers, the Flag- 
lers, the Archbolds,; the ~McCor- 
micks, the H. H. Rogers estate, 
the Rockefeller Foundation, the 
University of Chicago, and other 
conspicuous representatives of the 
old oil trust. The government is 
not a party to the suit, but Attorney- 
General Wickersham is following 
the developments closely to see 
whether or not the mandate of the 
United States supreme court has 
been violated. The Magnolia Petro- 
Jeum Company of Texas, recently 
indicted, was owned until lately by 
the Standard Oil Company 

THE KANSAS ELECTORS. 

The United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals sustained the district 
court m refusing.to enjoin the wse 
of the official Republican ballot by 
the Kansas Third Party candidates 
on the ground that the question is 
purely political. If the United 
States Supreme court should take 
the same view that it has no juris- 
diction to restrain a state election 
officer in the performance of his 
statutory duties there would be no 
legal barrier to the policy, early an- 
nounced, of receiving Roosevelt 
electors under the Republican desig- 
nation. But the immorality of such 
a proceeding is so apparent that the 
Kansas Progressive leaders have an- 
nounced their decision to put their 
candidates for electors on.the ballot 
in the independent column, and to 
secure the retirement of Roosevelt 
electors from the Republican ballot. 
One of these electors, however, re- 
fuses to resign, which complicates 
the situation. Meanwhile, the Kan- 
Sas secretary of state has certified 
to the county clerks the names of 
all Republican candidates, including 
Taft and Sherman. 
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EXTENSION. OF THE: 
SERVICE. 
President Tait thas decided to issget 
an order at an early day extending 
the classified service to include aff 
fourth-class . postmasters. 
the preceding administration the 
fourth-class postmasters of the New 
England states and:‘of New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio; Tne 7 


diana, Michigan, and Wisconsin-= 
15,634 in all,—were included. The 
new order will cover 36,038 more 7a. 


and will relieve them of all the we 
certainties attendant upon changes 
of administration and party control 
This is One of the most importang 
extensions of the civil service sys 
tem since the reform was first instic 
tuted. Ih the palmy ‘days of - the 
spoils system the fourth-class post 


master appointments were among » 
the most valuable assets of thee) 
politicians, giving them a power = 


which extended to the smallest and 
most remote hamlet. The new sys- 
tem will throw a great deal of work 
upon the Civil Service Commission 
and wail! involve an immense amount 
of detail, but it will be worth all that 
it may cost, in increased efficiency = 
and the purification of politics. 
A GREAT POLITICAL STRIKE: 
Preparations are being made in 
Belgium for a great general strike; 
which, if the plans formed by the So- 


cialist promoters of the movement 
are carried out, promises to have 
important results. The object im 


view is to compel the government 
to concede universal suffrage. Tt 
is expected that half a million work- 
ers, men and women, will be in- 
volved, and that the strike will tie 
up the. railways, the postal and tele- 
phone service, the mines, docks, af- 
senals, factories, and workshops. 
It is proposed that the strike shall 
last six weeks, and the promoters 
estimate that it will cost the strik- 
ers $10,000,000. Promises of finan- 
cial. aid have been received from 
other. couritries in Europe and from 
the United States, and arrange- 
ments have been made to send 40,- 
000 children to temporary homes in 
the north of France as soon as the 
strike is declared in November. The 
leaders of the movement profess an 
intention to avoid all disturbances 
of the peace, but a suspiciously large 
number of revolvers has been 
bought by the workmen, and the 
government, on its part, is arranging 
to meet any violence by a quick 
oncentration of troops 


THE TOLL OF .AVIATION, ae 


The new science aviation con- 
tinues to exact its deadly toll of the 
daring experimenters who risk ther 
lives in developing it. Fatal acer 
dents to aviators now claim but a 
few lines of space in the newspaper 
despatches, and attract but the 
minimum of attention. Reckoning 
back to the beginning of the experi 
ments up to. September 21, 201 avia- 
tors had lost their lives. During 
the recent army manoeuvres in Eng 
land no less than six aviators of the 
British army flying-corps were 
killed, and the British war office in 
consequence has suspended the use 
of monoplanes. On September 2 
two German military officers were 
instantly killed by being dashed to 
the ground from an unmanageable 
monoplane, and this was the third 
double fatality in three weeks from 
a like cause. The monoplane ap 


pears to be more liable to such cas = 


tastrophes than the biplane. 
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THE SUMMERS READERS] | AVAILABLE THIS 


The Literature of Childhood Presented in the Lan- 
guage of Childhood 


Profusely and Beautifully Mlustrated from Origi- 
nal Drawings. 


By LUCY FITCH PERKINS 
A Sane Phonic Method, developing the Thought 


Element through Action, Rhythm, and Sound. 
Superior to any other series of primary readers 
ever published in Simplicity of Method, in Las mach = 
Content, and in Mechanical Excellence. Valuable 
either as Basal or PePplomentary. The Teacher's 
Manual provides daily lessons, worked out in de- 


hed for the ae of the teacher. 


30c, Second Reader . . = DR. JENNIE B. MERRILL 


First = ae og A 36ée. Manual... -; 


GOODWIN’S COURSE "IN Supervisor of Kindergartens, New York City 
SEWING 


By EMMA E. GOODWIN, of New York 


A practical and thoroughly graded course, com- Dr. Merrill will lecture before the 


Rely illustrated, for teachers’ and pupils’ use. 


issue paper patterns accompany Books II. and . 2% 
in tree New Hampshire State Association ‘on 


Book I., 50c. Book II., 60c. Book III., 0c 


THORNDIKE’S EXERCISES | | Cte" *8 and Before the Maine State 


Association on October 25 on THE 


IN ARITHMETIC MONTESSORI SYSTEM. 


By EDWARD L. THORNDIKE 


Professor of Educational Psychology in Teachers 
College, Columbia University 


A radical departure. Exercises in pamphlet form, » 
eliminating the copying of examples by the pupils For dates address: 
and saving both time and eye-strain. Suitable for 
use with any text-book. 


Teachers Wdition |; >]: : Seem a8 conte DR. JENNIE B. MERRILL 
FRANK D. BEATTYS & CO. 112 East 81st Street, New York City 


393-399 Lafayette Street NEW YORK CITY 




















COMING ISSUES OF THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


OCTOBER 10, Next Week—‘DRAIIA AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS.”’ By Axice Howarp SpauLpine. Drama 
has a detinite place in the schoolroom, but we must be sure that itis studied properly. Those who have 
ene Miss Spaulding’s “Att ae Massachusetts, or who have heard her before the lish 
Teachers’ Association or the can imagine how suggestive this of Miss Spaulding's wi 
It covers the subject very thoroughly. 7 7 we .. at 
rahe medare MOST NEGLECTED IN THE HOME.’’ By Presipent Homer H. Seerizy, Teachers Col- 
ege, Lowa. 


OCTOBER 17.—‘*‘ PRESENT PROBLEMS IN ENGLISH EDUCATION,” By Miss Kare Stevens of London. 


NEWTON SPELLING.” Sy A. E. WinsHip. Did you read ‘“‘Newton ‘English? If so, you will want to 
read ‘‘Newton Spelling.” 


EVERY WEEK—**‘LOOKING ABOUT.” By Dr. Winsnir. You cannot get away to visit schools in every state 
every ol Dr. Winship comes pretty near doing this, and whatever he sees of value he writes up for the 
Journal readers. 


EXTRA COPIES of these issues must be ordered IN ADVANCE. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, - - 6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


W Iq EF. N you consider the influence, for good or bad, the lead pencil has on 
the handwriting of the child; | 


W H FE. you consider the waste incident to use of the cheap, ungraded lead 


pencil ; 


THEN 


Which is NOW, is the time to get-in touch with the JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
and ask their advice. Let us know for what purpose you want the peacil, and we agree to 
provide THE PENCIL THAT FITS YOUR WORK. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, tersey city;n-s. 
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Chain Stories and Playlets 


A series of primary grades readers in which the 
chain story is used as a basis. The series consists 
of the following books:— 


ae I. THE CAT THAT WAS LONESOME. 
Il. THE WOMAN AND HER PIG. 


eS 
Again and Again III. THE MOUSE THAT LOST HER TAIL. 


The chain story is particularly valuable for primary 
Typewriting Contests for Speed, Accuracy reading because:— 


and Endurance have been ny = er = eta 1, The content is classic; and,-as the word has 
DERWOOD. Results of the National Con- been defined, a classic is “something that has 


tests held under the auspices of the Nat- amused and pleased a great number of people,” 


ional Federation of Commercial prs cian and may be trusted to win the interest and atten- 
at their Annual Convention in Spo tion of new generations of readers. 


July 18, 1912— 








2. The element of drill which is so necessary in 


Underwood any successful. primer is secured to an unusual 

won first four places in Professional Contest degree through the chain story. 
3. When used as the basis. for dramatizing, it 
Underwood om 


gives opportunity for a number of children to 
reproduce what they have read, offering easy parts 
within the ability of primary pupils. 


CHAIN STORIES AND PLAYLETS are issued 
in single volumes. The list price is 15 cents; the 
mailing price is 18 cents. 


won first five places in Amateur Contest 


Underwood 


. _ won first six places in School Contest 


Underwood Typewriter Company, incorporated 
Underwood Building, New York World Book Company 


Bradches‘in All Principal Cities Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA MANILA 























Graded Drawing and Construction Books RULES OF PUBLICATION: 


A Progressive Course 
of eight numbers, de- 
signed to cover the 
first eight years of a 

pil’s school life, 
' with simple courses 
in construction and 


Dite of Expiration.—The date on the label of your paper indi- 
cates the time when your subscription expires. 


color work. Discontinuances.—Subscriptions are not discontinued at their 
The books have been expiration. It is our wish to extend reasonable credit to snb- 
designed to awaken scribers whe are busy and may not remit on the exact day a subscrip- 
in the childrem an in- tion expires. 


terest in familiar ob- 
jects and an apprecia- 
tion of the beauty of 
common things, with 
a view of correlating 


Change of Address.—Subscribers must notify us of any change 
in theie address, git Sas the former and present address, other- 


wise they are responsible for the paper if sent to a former addfess 
ssettantind: ant te until erdered stopped, or address changed. 
produce an occasional 
artist. 
The subject matter How to Remit.—To secure safety, it is important that remittances 
of these drawing should be made by checks, drafts, post-eflice orders, express meney 


books is representa- 
tive of the Gaily life 
and experiences of 
the child; his work 


orders, er registered letters, made payable to the Publishers. 





his play; the phe- Receipts.—Remittances are acknowledged by change of date fol- ' 
em of. the e lowing thesubscriber’s name en the paper. Sheuld such a change 
ya oe pope striking asp®¢ts of his environment, fail toappear on the label on the second issue after the date of 
whether it be of the city or the country. remittance, subscribers should netify us at ence. 


For Primary and Intermediate Grades _ 
Parts 1, 2, 3, 4. Each book has 40 pages, size 7, x 9% 
inches—36 pages of graded drawing, construction and de- 
sign, with spaces for completed work, and instructions; 4 
es of color illustrations, including a color-mixing chart. 
ce, each, 15 cents. 


For Intermediate and Grammar Grades 


Missing Numbers —Should a naumber of the JouRNAL fail te 
reach a subscriber, he will confer a favor upon the Publishers by 
notifying us ef the fact, upon receipt of which netice the missing 
number will besent. We guarantee a full year’s subscription. 


Parts 5, 6, 7,8. Each book has 40 pages, size 7% x 10% All Letters pertaining te the Editorialdepartment and all com- 
inches—36 pages of ge construction and design, with munications for the pages ef the JoURNAL should be addressed to 
spaces for completed work, and instructions; 4 pages. of A.B. Winsuip, Editor. All letters pertaining to the business man- 
solor illustrations for reproduction. Price, each, 20 cents. agement ef the JOURNAL should be addressed to the Publishers. 


If you contemplate changing texts in drawing or are about 
to introduce a series, write us. Special terms quoted for 
introduction and exchange. 


One complete sample set of these books will be sent to any NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
teacher or principal for examination with view to introduc- 


tion for $1.00, prepaid. 


A. FLANAGAN COMPANY: 


Dept. D. CHICAGO BOSTON. 


Publication Office: 6 BEACON STREET, 
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“1S THE PUBLIC SCHOOL A FAILURE?” 


A. E, WINSHIP, EDITOR 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for August has 
been led to say that the failure of the public schools 
is So momentous as to be astounding and ‘proceeds 
to give a group of statistical monstrosities in proof 
thereof. 

As to opinions we have nothing to say, but when 
one attempts to give as a reason for the opinion as 
fact, statements that have not the shadow of sus- 
picion of truth in them, there is occasion for public 
and emphatic protest. . 

Those who have followed me on the platform, or 
in the press, need not be told that educational prog- 
ress is my slogan and that wherever there is im- 
provement in school conditions, administration, 
methods or spirit, there we place the emphasis. 

We protest, however, that educational progress 
is hindered and not helped by such misrepresen- 
tations as appear in the Ladies’ Home Journal 
for August under the title, “Is Our Public School 
System Proving an Utter Failure? It is; the 
Most Momentous Failure in Our American Life 
To-day.” 

We deal with a few of the more momentous mis- 
statements. 

“Just seven out of every 100 pupiis in the ele- 
metary schools ever enter the high school,” 

There is not a trace of diluted truth in this state- 
ment and its falsity is so apparent that a wayfarer 
with his eyes closed could hardly be such a fool as 
not to see it. The only way to obtain seven per 
cent. is to assume that the entire 16,000,000 chil- 
dren now in the system from the kindergarten to 
the high school should all be in the high school. 
This is a proposition so preposterous that a 
printer’s devil who did not see its absurdity should 
be discharged. 

“But what in the world becomes of the other 
ninety-three? They just drop out; a large num- 
ber of parents can not afford to keep their boys 
and girls in school beyond the elementary school 
and they send them to work; other children beg 
not to be sent to school any more and they go to 
work themselves; others, either parents or 
children, get disgusted and decide that 
an education is not what it ‘is cracked 
up to be’—and so on. Whatever the _ rea- 
son, the startling fact remains that only seven out 
of every 100 enter the high school.” 

This is intensely and momentously silly. Where 
are the 16,000,000 that are not in the high school? 

‘hy, according to the conditions of the statement, 
they are still in the elementary schools. The 

whole contention is that the 16,000,000 pupils are 
in the elementary schools and not in the high 
School. By a sort of literary legerdermain, these 
16,000,000 children who cause all this trouble by 
being in the elementary schools are suddenly 


taken out of school altogether by various awful do- 
mestic and industrial processes and tragedies. It 
is the biggest bunco game imaginable to try to 
work both ends of that statement. One state- 
ment or the other must be momentously false. The 
16,000,000 children, or the other ninety-three per 
cent., are either in school or they are not. By no 
possibility can they be in school to bolster up one 
Statement, and at the same time out of school to 
bolster up the other. 

“There are 25,000,000 children of school age in 
America and yet fewer than 20,000,000 are in 
school.” 

Again, this stupidity is simply momentous. 
25,000,000 children of school age! What is school 
age? The article assumes that it is compulsory 
school age, which is usually from six to fourteen. 
But school age is usually from five to twenty-one. 
Of the 25,000,000 children of school age, 10,000,000 
are either under six or over fourteen and it is no 
crying evil for a child of five not to be in school 
and it is not a momentous failure if those above 
fourteen are not in school. ' According to these 
figures, about 5,000,000 children who are not ex- 
pected to be in school by the general judgment 
are there and the wonder is not that there are 
5,000,000 children of school age who are not in 
school, but that 5,000,000 such children are there. 

It would not require an overplus of brains to 
realize that 25,000,000 is about thirty per cent. of 
the entire population and it would be inconceivable 
that nearly one-third of the entire population could 
be between the years six to fourteen. 

“The public school is not American in its origin ; 
it comes to us from across the water; it is prin- 
cipally of Dutch origin. It was grafted on to our 
national life when ideals and conditions were dif- 
ferent than they now are. Roughly speaking, the 
public school is about fifty years old in America.” 

“Roughly speaking, the public school is about 
fifty years old in America.” There is no possible 
juggling with facts that can locate the birth of 
the public schools within two hundred years of 
fiity years ago. Except in some of the Southern 
states there have been public schools in every 
state from the time each was a colony or terri- 
tory until the present time. 

Surely the public school did not come from the 
Dutch fifty years ago! The most momentous 
trick we ever saw is the putting of those state- 
ments in the same paragraph. It is an old say- 
ing that “one needs to have a level head, clear 
mind, and reliable memory to make a profession 
of lying.” 

Again—“In the last ten years the number has 
dwindled from fourteen in every hundred to five 
in every one hundred children who leave high 
school for college. The private schools where 
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parents pay+—not the public schools—are now 
preparing our boys and girls for college. Yet the 
fact remains that in spite of this dwindling num- 
ber of public school pupils, until it has reached 
the merest bagatelle hardly worth mentioning, 
the old idea on which the public school system 
. was started—oif preparing the boy or girl for col- 
lege—is still in vogue. ... Do you see?’ 

“In the last ten years, for instance, the number 
has dwindled from fourteen in every 100 to five in 
every 100 who leave high school for college.” The 
report of the United States Bureau of Education 
says that thirty-four in every 100 graduates of the 
public high school in 1911 prepared for college. 

“Merest bagatelle hardly worth mentioning.” 
That is a matter of taste. 

“The private schools where parents pay—not 
the public schools—are ‘now preparing our boys 
and girls for college.” In 1911 the public high 
school graduated 50,000 who were prepared for 
college, and the private schools 8,000. Really 
there seem to be a few parents who are not sup- 
porting private schools in the preparation of 
children for college. So long as the _ public 
schools provide free for six times as many as go 
to private schools for college preparation, there 
is no cause for alarm. 

There are 1,373 private high schools in the 
United States, and 10,234 public high schools. 
Quite a gap to close up. 

It is interesting to know that in the last three 
years there have been more public high schools 
established than there are private high schools ll 
put together. : 

In the public high schools ninety-six per cent. of 
the students are taking high school studies, and in 
the private high schools only sixty-six per cent. 
Evidently the private high schools are not confin- 
ing themselves to preparation for college. 

Until about-thirty years ago there were several 
times as many private high schools fitting for first 
class colleges as there were public high schools. 
Now there are five times as many public high 
schools as private schools fitting for college. Not 
a momentous landslide to private fitting schools. 

With a few unimportant exceptions the public 
high schools never fitted for a first class college 
until recently. The momentous bugaboo that the 
public high schools have been fitting for college 
in all the years is merely the nightmare of some 
deluded souls, 

Here is. another brilliant dash of braininess: 
“Only five of every hundred pupils in the public 
schools go to college.” It has been said already 
that “only seven out of every hundred pupils in 
public school ever reach the high school’; that is 
to say—‘“five out of every seven in the high school 
go to college.” That is to say, only seven per 
cent. ever get to the high school, and seventy per 
cent. of all who ever enter the high school go to col- 
lege. How well informed the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal must be as to the conditions in the public 
high school to say that seventy per cent. of all 
its students go to college! 

In another connection it says there are 1,000,- 
000 in the high schools and 330,000 in college; 
therefore 330,000 must be seventy per cent. of 
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1,000,000, There must be danger of nervous 
prostration after such a brain storm as that repre- 
sents. 

We could go on almost indefinitely with these 
exposures, but these will suffice for the present, 
and we will try to explain in detail the extent of 
the stupidity. 

It is humiliating that it is necessary to treat 
persons of mature age as though they were in the 
kindergarten. If intelligent people think we 
waste precious time and space on what is en- 
tirely obvious to ordinarily intelligent persons, 
we answer that there seems to be no other way to 
enlighten some people. 

If a boy entered the first grade in 1900 and 
graduated from the high school in 1912, what per- 
centage of the boy graduated? The Ladies’ 
Home Jou-nal for August would say that only 4 
twelfth of the boy graduated, because he counts 


‘as twelve boys in twelve years, so only one- 
twelfth of him is graduated. / 
Do you say that would be idiotic? Surely. 
That’s what we say. : 
Sut to make the idiocy clearer: If a school 


system had been started in 1900 with one hun- 
dred pupils, and if the one hundred remained in 
the system and were all promoted regularly, 
graduating in 1912, what percentage would grad- 
uate? 

One hundred per cent. of course. 

What would you say if anyone contended that 
only eight and one-third per cent. graduated? 
“All sorts of a fool!” Surely, and that is what we 
are demonstrating. 

Does it make any difference to those one hun- 
dred who stay in school twelve years and gradu- 
ate one hundred per cent. of their class how many 
other students come and go in the other years? 

Let us make it simpler still. Let us assume 
that twelve enter each year for twelve years, be- 
ginning in 1900, There would always be twelve 
in the class entering in 1900, and they would 
graduate in 1912, but in 1901 there would be 
twenty-four pupils in school, in 1902 there would 
be ‘thirty-six, and so on until 1912, when there 
would be 144 of whom the original twelve gradu- 
ate. 

What per cent. graduate? One hundred per 
cent. of course. What have the other 132 to do with 
the per cent. who graduate? Nothing of course. 

Now what would you say of the momentous 
intelligence of anyone who should persist in say- 
ing that only eight and one-third per cent. gradu- 
ate because the twelve who graduate are only 
eight and one-third per cent. of those who have 
entered in the whole twelve years? What would 
you think of anyone who should say that the 144 
students who have had all the way from one year 
to twelve years in school should be treated as 
though they had all had the same twelve years of 
education that the twelve students have who grad- 
uate? 

But in order to make it still clearer let us 
take another illustration. Divide the school life 
into three parts of four years each—primary, 
grammar, and high school. Beginning with 1900 
let one hundred enter each year. There would 
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then be, at the end of twelve years, 400 in the 
primary grades, 400 in the grammar grades, and 
400 in the high school. What per cent. of the 
children go to high school ? , 

One hundred per cent. of course. 

“Oh, no,” says the Ladies’ Home Journal 
for August. “Only one-third go to the high 
school.” 

The Ladies’ Home Journal is so astounded 
to find that the whole 1,200 are not in the high 
schools instead of being one-third in the primary, 
one-third in the grammar, and one-third in the 
high, that it proposes to enlighten the public for 
several months as to the condition of its mind. 

If it can by any possibility explain the mental 
processes that have given birth to such a combin- 
ation of statements, it will be worth sevéral 
years’ subscription. 

We have considered. only a.few,of.a multitude 
of statements just as intelligent and just’as truth- 
ful as those we have exploited, but we hope these 
few will disillusionize those who had thought 
there might be some blaze where there is so much 
smoke. It is not smoke at all, just dust being 
thrown into the eyes of a million trusting, admir- 
ing mothers. 

Ves UE iibiilenea 


“IS THE PUBLIC SCHOOL A FAILURE ?” 
CELIA DOERNER 


Although my experience as a teacher in a large 
American city, justly famous for embodying in its 
school system all the best modern educational 
ideas, has by no means blinded me to the short- 
comings and deficiencies of our public schools, yet 
I am convinced that the latter do not deserve the 
very severe arraignment contained in the article, 
“Is the Public School a Failure?” by Ella Frances 
Lynch, in the August number of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal. It is not my intention, however, to reply 
at length to Miss Lynch’s article; I merely wish 
to demonstrate that the author is utterly at fault 
in her attempt to draw certain conclusions from 
the statistical reports which lie at the basis of her 
arraignment, and which are quoted by the editor 
in his introductory note. No better illustration of 
the truth that “nothing lies like figures” could be 
found than these conclusions thus derived. 

Because out of every 100 children of school age 
ninety-three are found in the elementary schools, 
and only seven in the higher schools, Miss Lynch 
concludes that only seven out of 100 ever pass 
beyond the elementary grades. I have not looked 
up the government reports, but take for granted 
that the statistics are accurate. The conclusions, 
however, are absolutely false, even allowing for 
the fact that the figures given in these reports, 
unless supplemented by other figures, furnish al- 
together insufficient data for determining what 
Proportion of our youth enter the high school. 

In order to make clear my point, let us assume 
a simple case free from all complications. Swup- 
pose in a community each year 100 children arrive 
at school age, and all the 100 go through the 
high school, each child being promoted at the end 
of every year, and no deaths occurring. Then, 
im course of time, each grade, from the first 
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primary to the senior class of the high school, will 
contain 100 pupils. Consequently there would be 
400 pupils in the four grades of the high school, 
and 800 in the eight grades below the high school. 
Each child in this ideal community would take 
the entire course through the high school, and no 
deaths would be allowed. And yet, according to 
Miss Lynch’s calculations, which the editor en- 
dorses, only fifty per cent., instead of the actual 
100 per cent., would enter the high school... In 
proof of which she would point out that 400 is 
only one-half of 800! 

If, according to the figures given by the editor, 
there are (in round numbers), eighteen million 
children in the eight elementary grades, and one 
million in the high schools, Miss Lynch would 
conclude that only one child out of eighteen passes 
beyond the elementary grades. The fact is that, 
as there aré ofil¥ four’ grades-in ‘the high school, 
and ‘eight in ‘the lower schools; the proportion 
(leaving other things out of consideration) would 
be one out of nine. If we inquire not how many 
complete the high school course, but (as does, Miss 
Lynch) how many enter the high school and take 
at least a partial course therein, the proportion 
becomes even more favorable, as there is naturally 
a falling-off of numbers in the higher grades. 
Thus -if, as is often the case, the freshmen and 
sophomores together number two-thirds or even 
three-fourths (instead of one-half) of the whole 
number enrolled, the ratio one to nine would be 
increased to one to six and three-fourths, or one to 
six; that is; one out of every six children would 
take at least a two-years’ high school course, 
Finally, if we consider the freshman class alone, 
which is. numerically the strongest of all, the ratio 
might become ohe to five or even one to four and 
one-half, This, without taking into account the 
children who die between the age of six and that 
of graduation. Making allowance for these, the 
ratio must be still further amended. 

It is evident, then, that the data furnished by 
the statistics to which Miss Lynch refers in sup- 
port of her views are wrongly interpreted by her, 
besides being insufficient for her purpose, and that 
she has unwittingly magnified at least three or 
four times the poor showing our schools make in 
this respect. 

A similar criticism holds good in regard to the 
table giving the number of high school pupils. in 
every 100 who pursue certain studies. According 
to. these statistics eighty-two out of every 100 
study one or more foreign languages, eighty-seven 
out of 100 algebra and geometry, fifty-five history, 
and only three domestic economy. The figures, I 
take it, are correct, but they may be interpreted 
in a variety of ways, some of them wrong ways. 
If, for example, at any given time fifty-five per 
cent. of high school pupils study history, it does 
not follow that the other forty-five per cent. have 
not previously studied.or do not expect to study 
history at some period during their high school 
career. 

That the percentage of those engaged in the 
study of domestic economy is so small may be 
readily explained without denouncing the schools 
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as a complete failure. The table referred to no 
doubt gives the total number of pupils (not of girls 
alone) in every 100 pursuing each study. Now, 
the boys would not be expected to take up 
domestic economy, which would leave out nearly 
fifty per cent, to begin with. Then, too, one must 
allow the schools a little more time to adjust 
themselves to new conditions, which most of them 
are making strenuous efforts to do. As the 
courses in domestic economy require special ac- 
commodations and equipment, they cannot be in- 
troduced overnight. Besides, the old-fashioned 
curriculum is even now not altogether to be con- 
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demned, especially for certain classes of pupils, 
nor is it necessary that all the pupils, or even all 
the girls, should take up the study of domestic 
science in school. Even at the present day there 
are still many homes in which the girls get fully as 
good training in domestic economy as they pos- 
sibly could in school. 

However, it is not my purpose here to discuss 
the importance of this or that study in the curricu- 
lum of secondary schools; I merely wished to 
show how figures may be made to tell lies even in 
the hands of honest and earnest seekers after 
truth, unless the latter are at the same time adepts 
in the wonderful science of numbers. 
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ACHIEVEMENTS AND AIMS IN VERMONT 


It is hardly safe to say that the public school 
problen is more difficult in one state than in 
another. In each state the situation is different, 
and in no state is it easy. There are certain 
phases of the problem in Vermont, however, which 
have always made it peculiarly perplexing. They 
are evident when one notes the curious character 
and movement of the population. 

With an area a quarter larger than the state of 
New Jersey, Vermont has no more people than 
the city of Newark in New Jersey, and its total 
assessed valuation is a hundred and fifty million 
dollars less. In the ten years before the opening 
of the nineteenth century, between 1790 and 1800, 
the population of the Green Mountain state grew 
70,000. In the sixty years from 1850 until the 
last census its‘ growth was only 40,000. The 
settlers of Vermont, from the first families who 
came in the third quarter of the eighteenth 
century, showed themselves possessed of the true 
Anglo-Saxon restless and migratory spirit. 
Families and communities came into Vermont 
from all the New England states, and from New 
York. They settled temporarily, and then moved 
on, never laying their foundations for permanent 
dwellings under the shadow of the church and the 
schoolhouse, and showing careless concern for 
other institutions dear to the Puritan descendants 
in Massachusetts and Connecticut. When Timothy 
Dwight traveled through Vermont and New 
Hampshire in 1805 he noted “the radical and un- 
conventional ideas of the inhabitants, as evidenced 
in their conversation, constitution, and their edu- 
cational and religious views.” And he noted a 
tendency to go into law and politics, and an in- 
difference regarding churches and schools. It is 
evident this year that one tendency at least has 
not altogether disappeared, the fondness for going 
into politics. 

In the quiet years following the Revolution Ver- 
mont resigned her role as a frontier state, and 
her restless sons moved out into Michigan and 
other communities of the Middle West. And Ver- 
mont was left with a population more rural than 
urban, which has increased but slightly in the last 


century. The sparsity of population means smalk 
classes and low wages for teachers. Low teachers’ 
salaries, in turn, account for a constant drainage 
of the better teachers to more lucrative positions 
in other states. The normal school problem is 
especially troublesome. 

The first normal school in America is one of 
the prides of Vermont, and Vermont has more 
normal schools in ratio to its population than any 
other state. Yet they fail to supply teachers 
enough, because they are slimly attended. An- 
other difficulty has been in securing children for 
training classes. The usual way out—consolida- 
tion—was not feasible in Vermont. But they are 
finding other ways out, as their achievements in 
the last half-dozen years demonstrate. 

Six years ago a “boom” was organized by Ver- 
monters to arouse the cities and towns to prog- 
ress of all sorts. Mason S, Stone, the state super- 
intendent of education, utilized all the energy and 
enthusiasm in the movement in a campaign for 
the schools and for better school legislation. 
Governor Proctor and the general assembly were 
most sympathetic, and gave effective assistance to 
the department of education. At the organization 
of the Greater Vermont Association in Rutland 
last July Superintendent Stone outlined the prog- 
ress since 1906 in his “Report on Education.” 
Six signal achievements stand out. The con- 
solidation of the United Stated deposit fund, the 
Huntington fund, and the War Claims fund into a 
Permanent school fund meant considerable over 
a million dollars for the sole benefit of the public 
schools. A system of supervision by the combina- 
tion of towns with state aid therefor has proved 
unusually good. An annual appropriation of 
$20,000 has been secured to encourage the dis- 
continuance of weak schools, and to afford trans- 
portation of pupils to better schools. A vigorous © 
school attendance law and provision for free ad- 
vanced instruction for all pupils in the state were 
greatly needed measures, which have been taken. 
The sixth enactment marking the opening of this 
period of marked educational advance in Ver- 
mont’s history was that standardizing and classify- 
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ing the high schools and academies whereby a 
definition of these institutions was given and 
reciprocity with other states secured. 

In 1910, Governor Mead and the assembly 
made another record for good school 
legislation. Compulsory school age was raised 
and the child labor laws brought up to the 
standard of other states. Provision was made for 
medical inspection and for the education of deaf 
and dumb children. An act was passed permitting 
towns to pension teachers. The estab- 
lishment of teacher training courses in 
twelve high schools and the changing 
of one normal school into a school of 
agriculture are proving a most appropri- 
ate solution of the problem of securing 
trained teachers for rural schools. 

Thus we see in 1912 numbered among 
the educational achievements in Ver- 
ment a thriving school of agriculture; 
an annual disbursement of state aid in- 


. MASON 8. STONE, , ‘ : 
creased from $150,000 to $300,000 in state Superintendent of system of medical inspection; more 


six years (and this does not include re- Vermens, 


bates for advance  instriiction); number of 
teachers retained in the same school one 
year or more increased from 1,000 in 1905 
to 1,300 in 1910; the average monthly 
wage of women teachers in elementary 
schools increased from $29.60 to $37.70 since 1906 ; 
the number of trained teachers in the elementary 
schools increased from seventeen to twenty-eight 
per cent. in the same time; in 1912 nearly one 
hundred and forty additional and specially trained 
teachers entered upon rural school work; since 
1906 the number of towns with professional super- 
vision increased from three per cent. to seventy 
per cent. Vermont shares with Kansas the first 
place among the states in per cent. of daily school 
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attendance. During the past decade Vermont 
made the greatest per cent. of gain among 
northern states in eliminating illiteracy, and she 
has to-day the smallest per cent. of illiteracy 
among the New England states. Best of all the 
people of the state are alive and responsive to 
educational questions, 

With the citizens showing active interest in the 
schools, and ready to give moral and financial sup- 
port, Mr. Stone may have more than ordinary 
hope for the success of his recommen- 
dations for securing greater efficiency 
in the schools and for making the 
school laws more operative. He rec- 
ommends in the report mentioned 
above that the state board of education 
be empowered to appoint the state su- 
perintendent; that the board shall re- 
organize the supervision unions and 
create new ones; a supervisor of ele- 
mentary schools; a more operative 


state aid for advanced instruction and 
rural schools, and that lanterns and slides be 
furnished at state expense for superintend- 
ents and principals to use in the development of 
social centres and for instruction concerning the 
various resouces, manufactures, industries, physi- 
cal features and home life of Vermont and the 
world; a longer school year; state aid for instruc- 
tion in agriculture and household arts; and state 
money for the teachers’ retirement fund associa- 
tion, In this way they intend to develop in Ver- 
mont /‘a just educational system.” And for “a just 
educational system,” Superintendent Stone tells 
us,. the chief desideratum is revenue; the chief 
essential is a teacher; the chief object is the child; 
and the chief aim is social and civic righteousness. 
L. L. W. 
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EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT IN MISSOURI 

Missouri grows on one because of its wonderful 
resources, its transformation, its spirit and enter- 
prise. Probably no other state so long failed to 
appreciate its possibilities, and certainly none has 
had quite so noble an awakening, 

Like the states of Northern New England, 
Missouri was, until recently, steadily drained by 
the departure of enterprising families and indi- 
viduals. There are more Missourians in many 
sections of the states of the mountains and the 
coast than all other southern states combined. 
And in those years immigration was slight. 

All this has changed. Farm land that did not 
vary in price for a generation has in a short time 
gone to $100, $125, $150 an acre, and science 
has supplanted superstition, skill has taken the 
place of luck. Farms are now as attractive as in 
Illinois, Iowa, and Kansas, the three noble states 
on the east, north, and west, 





In all this marvelous progress the schools are 
playing as creditable and as dominant a part as 
in any state in the Union. 

The state university was the first to signal the 
world outside of the notable change that was 
taking place in the state that Thomas H. Benton 
made immortal by his “Thirty Years in Congress.” 

Suddenly, as by magic, the state university, 
which had been known merely as one of the local 
affairs, trailing behind the few really significant 
state universities, came into competition in 
scholarship, in numbers, in spirit and progress with 
the very best, and it has never been outclassed 
since. 

As suddenly and as surprisingly the normal 
schools made even greater strides relatively than 
the university. 

There had been three normal schools for about 
a third of a century. Upon these three there had 
been expended in thirty years less than a million 
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dollars, only about $10,000 a year per school. 

From this condition, about eight years ago, the 
state made such a giant stride that, in one year, 
more» than half a million was appropriated for 
normal schools, and approximately that pace has 
been kept. 

Then one of these three normal schools had only 
one professor receiving $1,000 salary, and no 
normal school principal had more than $2,000. 
All were in about that class of impoverishment. 
To-day there are five normal schools, thneesoi 
them have elegant new buildings and equipment, 
and the standard salary of heads of departmigmts is 
at least $2,000, and the principals receive from 
$3,600 to $4,200. c 

Better than aught else is that there are m0 more 
vitalizing, dominant, scholarly, and inspiring 
normal schools in the country, no schools aré more 
specifically uplifting in their influence on the ic 
schools, from the little one-room school ¢6 the 
superintendencies of ‘the state. 

These schools were the first to throw a 
scientific life-line to the country boy and girl 
through agricultural study, opportunity, and 
guidance. And secondly, these schools were the 
very first to attract bright young men, as well as 
women, by offering higher work of college grade 
with professional setting. They have tolled along 
many a young man, sometimes a brilliant young 
man, to stay by his scholarly aspiration, coming 
back again and again for more extended and 
higher studies. 

The idea that a state normal school is a female 
seminary seems never to have dawned upon the 
educators of the state. From forty to fifty per 
cent. are men students. 

Fortunately three of the men who were in the 
heat of the battle when the normal schools won 
their right to educational leadership are at the 
head of three of the schools: Hon. John R. Kirk 
of Kirksville, Hon. W. T. Carrington of Spring- 
field, and Dr. W. S. Dearmont of Cape Girardeau. 
These men and Dr. Craighead, then of Warfens- 
burg, but now of the University of Montana, were 
the mighty quartette that led Missouri to sing a 
new song educationally. 

Dr. W. J. Hawkins, of the old reliable, always 
sturdy normal school at Warrensburg, came down 
from St. Louis a few years ago and brought into 
the force a man of long city school experience. 
The new school at Marysville, with the most costly 
building in the state, is getting its bearings, and 
with a rich section of the state and a city like St. 
Joseph in its clientele, is sure to develop the north- 
western section of the state. Dr. Taylor, presi- 
dent, is the one man who had not in the past 
been a part of the public school forces, but he 
has a grand opportunity to demonstrate the possi- 
bilities of administrative leadership. He is the 
third president in less than ten years, and these 
frequent changes are especially hazardous in a 
state in which the other schools have had no 
changes in administration in the same time. 
Faculty, community, and state regents are stand- 
ing by President Taylor right loyally and ardently. 

Perhaps the greatest honor to the state is the 
fact that, for the first time in about twenty years, 
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they have a change in the political complexion of 
the state educational administration, and no harm 
has come from it. To put at the head of the de- 
partment a lifelong city principal from St. Louis, 
to change the entire force of the department, is 
to create a situation fraught with all sorts of 
possibilities of disorganization, of educational dis- 
ruption, of going back to old traditions, or off on 
freak tangents, but under Mr. Evans everything 
good has been conserved of men and measures, 
and.progressive purposes are reasonably encour- 
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AUTHORITY VERSUS EVIDENCE 
LEONARD P, AYRES 
Sage Foundation 

The new method which judges processes in 
terms of results has been by no means confined 
to the development of record forms and the per- 
fecting of new devices in the statistics of school 
administration. 

About three years ago a graduate student in 
one of the universities of Massachusetts tried to 
investigate the old problem, “What is the best 
age to send a child to school?’ In his search 
for information he put the question to the head 
of every college department of pedagogy in this 
country. He received definite and positive replies 
from almost all to the effect that the best entering 
age is a comparatively late one. He then followed 
his first inquiry by.a second, in which each peda- 
gogical expert was asked on what he based his 
assertion. In every case save one the answer 
was that the writer was positive of the correctness 
of his views, but had no evidence with which to 
substantiate them. The exception was a man who 
said that he knew because his own had 
entered school late and had made good progress. 

This happened only three years ago, and the 
answers were speculative and indefinite because 
quantitative evidence bearing on the problem did 
not exist. \Ahd yet so rapid is the progress that 
has Sincé been made that there is published in the 
current number of “Education” a study of that 
problem based on the school histories of more 
than 25,000 children. 

From a Michigan city there comes a striking 
illustration of the degree to which we as educa- 
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tors have enjoyed that freedom which comes 
through being entirely unhampered by facts. 


About five vears ago a movement gained headway 
in that city for the establishment of kindergartens. 
The advocates of the proposed innovation gave as 
their most weighty argument the claim that chil- 
dren who pass through the kindergarten subse- 
quently complete the elementary grades in less time 
than do those who have not enjoved the advantages 
of such training. The faction opposing the estab- 
lishment of the kindergartens denied the validity 
of this argument. To settle the question the 
school authorities wrote to school superintendents 
all over the country asking whether children who 
had gone through the kindergartens subsequently 
completed the work of the grades more quickly 
than did those who had not received such training. 
Replies were received from the superintendents ot 
seventy-two cities. Of these, forty-nine answered 
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that they thought that children having kinder- 
garten training subsequently made more rapid 
progress than the others, but that they did not 
know. The other twenty-three replied that they 
held the opposite opinion, but that they did not 
know. 

That result was typical of the supremacy of 
speculation over evidence in education. In this 
problem, as in other problems, opinions have 
varied. There has been a consensus of belief, but 
there has been an almost absolute absence of 
definite knowledge. Kindergartens have been in- 
creasingly numerous in America since Elizabeth 
Peabody established the first one in Boston in 
1868. They now exist by the thousands, and on 
them we have spent each year hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars. During the entire period a 
favorite argument in their support has been the 
one relied on to secure their establishment in the 
Michigan city, and yet until recently no one has 
been able to state in definite terms anything about 
the real effect of kindergarten training. 

This situation no longer exists, for within the 
past three years extensive investigations have 
been conducted comparing the school records of 
many thousands of children who have had kinder- 
garten training with the school records of the 
children in the same systems who have not had 
kindergarten training.—Harvard Address. 

—_—_—__—__—---0-@-0- ¢-e-__—___- 
HETEROPHEMY 
SUPERINTENDENT P. W. HORN 
Houston, Texas 

This disease has caused more trouble in the av- 
erage school than measles, mumps, chickenpox, 
and pediculosis, all combined. It has killed more 
children, so far as our schools are concerned, than 
Spinal meningitis, scarlet fever, and smallpox, all 
taken together. It appears to be at least mildly 
contagious, and is frequently found in epidemic 
form. It seems not to be feared nearly so much 
as it ought to be. Many people of our acquaint- 
ance have suffered from it and seem not to be a- 
ware of their condition. 

Of course no one of us would for a moment ad 
mit that he has the slightest doubt as to what 
heterophemy is. Nevertheless, for the benefit of 
any one who may be so honest as to acknowledge 
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that his idea of the term is slightly hazy, it may 
be well to say that Webster's Unabridged Dic- 
tionary defines heterophemy_as “the unconscious 
saying or-writing of words other than those in- 
tended.” 

You have all heard of the minister who, when 
discoursing on the duties of the ministry, said that 
the good preacher ought to “heal the sick, cast 
out the dead, and raise the devil.” He did not in 
the slightest mean to say this, although he may 
have been not so very far wrong after all. Any 
3ible reader will be able to guess what he really 
intended to say. 

The writer of these lines was once asked in a 
public meeting, in rather an abrupt manner, 
“When did Columbus discover America?” He 
promptly replied, “In 1492 B. C.” He did not in 
the least mean to say B. C.; but he said it, never- 
theless. Doubtless most of the rest of you could 
recall similiar experiences. 

The writer once knew a well informed school 
teacher who insisted that New York city is fur- 
ther west than Chicago. When the statement was 
challenged, she still insisted that she was correct. 
The next day when she was informed as to what 
she had said, she stated that what she meant all 
the time was to say east instead of west. It was not 
that she was ignorant, but that she said the word 
she did not mean to say. 

Our pupils have heterophemy. Sometimes 
they appear to be confirmed sufferers from it. I 
have recently seen a school girl work an example 
in arithmetic at the board, getting the correct re- 
sult. which was $5,368. She read this, $5,328. 
When asked to read it again she read it the same 
way. and stuck to it, notwithstanding the fact that 
the correctly written answer was before her 
cye: 

There are two causes of heterophemy in the 
schoolroom. One is nervousness: the second 
is lack of mental concentration, resulting in lack 
of attention. These two causes produce two 
widely different types of the disease, which neec 
to be treated in widely different ways. 

The type arising from nervousness is some 
times best treated by simply leaving it alone. | 
heard a little girl recently say in a grammar class 
that horse is a verb. The teacher worked with 
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her for somewhile, trying to get her to see her 
mistake. I do not think there was the slightest 
reason to believe that the child really thought 
that horse was a verb. I think she fully under- 
stood that it was a noun, but that in her nervous- 
ness she used the word she did not mean to use. 
The best thing to do would have been to call on 
the next pupil. The first child would have seen 
her error in a moment, 

Did you ever notice in the primary grades how 
often the first child called upon will miss the cor- 
rect answer, while the second one called upon 
gives it correctly? It is a case of heterophemy 
of the nervous type. 

While the first type may sometimes be cured by 
judicious letting alone, the second type may be 
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cured only by judicious not letting” alone. 

Do not for a moment think of heterophemy as 
one of the minor diseases. In life, it is sometimes 
fatal—especially to other people. The physician 
who thoughtlessly writes H, SO, im the prescrip- 
tion when he intended to write H,O need not be 
surprised if his patient should die. 

It is one of the plainest duties of education to 
make war on heterophemy, for after all if a man 
has not sense enough to write or say the thing he 
intends to write or say, how can he possibly expect 
the world to pay any attention to what he writes 
or Says? In its last analysis, real education is 
thorough control of one’s self, including all that 
one says, writes, or does. 





PLAY IN SCHOOL AND OUT.—(L.) 


VOLLEY BALL 


Volley ball is a fine outdoor or indoor school 
game for twenty to thirty children, which comes 
to us from Clay County, Nebraska. 

The game consists in keeping a large ball in 
motion back and forth across a high net by strik- 
ing it with the open palm. The ball must not be 
allowed to touch the floor. For large teams this 
game should be played on a ground measuring 
fifty feet long and twenty-five feet. wide. For 
smaller teams a smaller ground will answer. A 
net about two feet wide is stretched across the 
centre of the ground, from side to side, extending 
one or two feet beyond the boundaries on either 


side. The upper edge should be from six feet 
six inches to seven feet six inches above the 
ground. 


Any number of players up to thirty, may play. 
The players are evenly divided into two sides, 
which scatter over their respective courts without 
special arrangement, with a captain for each side. 
An umpire is desirable. 

The object of the game for each party is to keep 
the ball in lively play toward its opponents’ court, 
as each side scores only on its opponents’ failures 
to return the ball or keep it in the air. The ball 
is put in play by being served by the side which 
isto score. The ball is put in play by being served 
by a member of one side, who should stand at the 
rear of his court on the rear boundary line. From 
this position the ball is tossed upward lightly from 
the score being made on opponents’ fouls and 
one hand and batted with the palm of the other 
hand toward or into the opponents’ court. In 
serving, the ball must be batted at least ten feet 
by the server before being touched by any other 
player on his side. A successful server continues 
serving until his side allows the ball to touch the 
ground, knocks it out of bounds, or fails to return 
it to the opponents. If the ball hits the net during 


service it is counted a dead ball, and loses the ser- 





ver one of his trials. Ifa served ball falls outside 
the opponents’ court the server loses his turn. 
The players on a side take turns in serving. 

The ball should be returned by the opponents 
before it can strike the ground. Any number of 
players may strike the ball to send it across the 
net, but no player may strike more than twice in 
succession. A ball is put out of play by hitting 
the net in returning after a serve. A ball which 
bounds back into the court after striking any 
other object except the ground or ceiling is still 
in play. It is permissible to strike the ball with 
both hands at once (open palms). If a player 
touches the net at any time, the ball is <chereby 
put out of play. 

In sending the ball across the net, players should 
aim for an unprotected part of the opponents’ 
court, or try in other ways to place them at a 
disadvantage. This is entirely a defensive game, 
failures. Aside from fouls, only the serving side 
scores. A good serve unreturned scores one 
point for the serving side. A point is similarly 
scored by the serving side at any time when the 
opponents fail to return a ball which is in play. 
Failure of the serving side to return a ball to the 
opponents’ court merely puts them out; that is, 
the serve passes to the opponents, but no score is 
made on the failure. Should a player touching the 
net be on the receiving side, the serving side scores 
one point. A ball sent under the net is out of 
play and counts against the side which last struck 
it, their opponents scoring one point. If the ball 
strikes any object outside the court and bounds 
back, although it is still in play, it counts against 
the side which struck it out, their opponents 
A ball sent out of bounds by 
the receiving side in returning a service scores one 


scoring one point. 
point for the serving side. One point is scored 
for the opponents whenever a player catches the 
ball, or The game 
consists of twenty-one points. 


holds it for even an instant. 
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STUDY OF PICTURES—(IL) 


MARY ELLASON COTTING 
SECOND SERIES 


Put away the pictures used last month and pre- over again, which is the same thing as wasting 





sent those for the new month—one at a time—and 
at the beginning of each week. During the 
last week all of these pictures are to 
remain before the pupils that comparison 
may be made and the 
general characteristics 
of the school to which 
they belong given con- 
sideration. 

Through pictures 
used this month there 
should be aroused the 
desire to be kind, help- 
ful, faithful, and true. 
The motto for the 
month will be: Help 
one another, 

For use with the 
youngest pupils :— 

The first picture to 
be considered is “The 
Spinner” (Nicolaes 
Maes). 

Who would like to 
tell something about 
this picture? Who do 
you think the woman 
is? Where is this 
mother? Yes, she is 
in her house, and what 
is she doing? Her 
work? That is so, but what kind of work is it? 
No, she isn’t “fixing a machine.” Perhaps 
you have never seen anything _like 
this, so of course you would not 
know that it is a spinning-wheel. What do 
you suppose it is made of? Does it look heavy? 
Must a thing be heavy to be strong? No, in- 
deed; but as it happens this spinning-wheel is 
heavy, and though this mother is quite strong the 
father or children always help her move it where- 
ever in the room she wishes to sit to do the 
spinning. You can tell that she doesn’t 
belong to our country because her clothing isn’t 
like that which our mothers wear. She belongs 
across the sea in a country where the mothers, 
many of them, use a wheel like this to make the 
thread used in weaving the cloth for the clothes 
for her family. What a great deal of 
work she has to do! Isn’t it fine that she 
has some children who can help her? Do you 
notice how carefully she works? Her hands go 
Slowly and truly, because if the thread snarls or 
breaks it causes trouble. She must be very, very 
careful to watch closely that no knots form, that 
the thread is smooth, and not too fine and not too 
coarse, but exactly the right size. If she did not 
pay attention her time would be wasted, and she 
has so much to do for her family she doesn’t wish 
to make mistakes and be obliged to do her work 





time. What do you suppose she is thinking about 
as she spins? I don’t believe she is thinking of 
much else than her spinning. It is as hard for her 
as our lessons are for us and we have to pay at- 
tention—that, you know, 
helps everybody as_ well 
as just one person. 

Whether the art of 
spinning shall be ex- 
plained depends upon 
the ability of the pupils 
to understand, or to in 
any way benefit from 
such explanation. 

For use with older 
pupils :— 

Describe the compos- 
ition of the picture. 
Could the figures have 
been given prominence 
through any other treat- 
ment of the  back- 
ground? How is the 
action indicated? Ex- 
amine the  spinning- 
wheel, first as a single 
object, then in its rela- 
tion to the rest of the 
picture,—to discover the 


{HE SPINNER.- Nicolaes Maes. quality of Maes 


draughtsmanship. What 
is the sentiment the artist wished to convey? Can 
it be considered a true representation strongly 
executed? Reason for this. 

Call attention to action of figure and absorp- 
tion in her task. The figure is simple in pose, 
natural, and expressive of that well controlled 
energy that is to be expected in a hearty, kind, 
thrifty woman like this Dutch housewife. Not 
for a moment can there be a doubt of her ability 
to execute whatever mind and hand have to do. 

Nicolaes Maes, the. painter, was born. in 
Dordrecht, or Dort as the Dutch call it, in 1682. 
He seemed always to be “gifted” and when only 
sixteen years of age had painted a picture which 
still occupies a place of honor among those 
painted by artists of the Dutch school of paint- 
ing. He studied with Rembrandt, but allowed 
the impressions gained from his master simply 
to serve as suggestions. He was never an imi- 
tator, but always a creative, distinctly individual 
worker. It is a greater thing to create one good 
picture than to produce many by imitating some- 
one else. Maes, like other Dutch artists, felt the 
influence of the phases—human and geographi- 
cal—of his country; and being a lover of the 
simple, which is perhaps after all the most diffi- 
cult to represent faithfully, painted into his com- 
positions the truth and pathos of family life with 
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a poetic sympathy impossible to one unless he be 
possessed of love for his subject. 

“Sheep in Autumn” (Anton Mauve).— 
Do you know what animals are represented in 
this picture? Of which are there a great many? 
Where do you suppose that flock of sheep is go- 
ing? Yes, home for the night. Where have 
they been all day? Out in the fields where the 
grass is delicious; in fact they have spent the 
summer in the meadows, and that is why they are 
so fat and have such a thick fleece of wool. It is 
October now, and _ the nights are growing chilly, 








SHEEP IN AUTU 


so before the sun sinks from sight (do you see 
where it is setting?), the shepherd, who with 
his dog to help, has watched them all day, drives 
them home. See how quietly he drives, and 
guides instead of striking them with the stick, 
They ‘are timid animals, and he is kind and will 
not hurry or frighten them. The dog has 
learned that he is to trot steadily and prevent 
any from straying into the bushes. 

He and the shepherd are good friends. Don’t 
you think it looks like a pleasant place in the pic- 
ture? Who do you suppose lives in that little 
house way down there? Yes, boys and girls with 
their: mother and father. The boys will come out 
to help drive the sheep into their shed, and take 
“little sister” to look at the lambs. The dog will 
“keep watch” until the doors are locked for the 
night ; then all will go in that small house to sup- 
per, and the night’s rest. 

For the older pupils :-— 

What does the picture tell you? It is sunset 
time, and a flock of sheep has been well cared 
for all day in the meadow by a _ kind shepherd 
and faithful dog. In driving the flock home 
gentle treatment is exercised. The shepherd 
respects his master’s wishes, and in guarding his 
property is true to the trust placed in him, for he 
realizes that if he were not kind and faithful many 
sheep would be lost from one, or another, cause, 
thus bringing loss and trouble to his master and 
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family. Even the dog has learned the meaning 
of responsibility—which is only being faithful and 
true to duty—in his dog way, and_ will never be 
found on the wrong side of the road, or leaving 
the flock till the door of the sheep-shed is locked 
at night. Is housing the sheep at. night 
simply an act of kindness, or are __ there 
other reasons for doing it? Then each season 
signifies special care of the flock? Why is the 
shepherd represented as an aged man? We will 


remember that age has an important part to hold 
in the world’s “game of life.” 


Without age the 





MN.—Anton Mauve. 


world would be destitute of an example of 
that well tested kindness that becomes 
a habit, and the faithful performance of 
duties that means success. In this picture the 


artist has meant that age shall be the symbol of 


things and _ qualities achieved, of the 
beauty and peace at the end of years just as 
he has’ depicted the beauty of _ the 
ending of a beautiful day. Can you not im- 


agine the dusty, drowsy, golden-lighted atmos- 
phere of that autumn day; the sheep-silent move- 
ment of the flock; the mellow note of the dog’s 
bark; the tap of the staff, and understand how 
it is all typical of the beauty and peace which 
crown the accumulation of small and great events 
of a life? The sheep seem to be the dominant 
feature, but in reality they are subordinate to all 
for which the aged man is symbolic. All life go- 


ing toward sunset exists in its gc'den warmth 
and peace-hush. 

“A Rising Storm” (J. L. DeHaas).—Can 
you tell what animals these are? What 


are they doing? Do you suppose that one which 
is eating is hungry? No, she’s just browsing 
and nibbling while they wait. They have been 
since early morning in the meadow, where there 
is juicy grass in plenty, fresh water to drink, and 
trees under which to rest. Why are they up 
here so very near? Well, you know every after- 
noon the chore-boy comes for them, and when 
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the sun grows less bright they always know it is 
nearly time for him, so they come to this place to 
wait. He will not keep them waiting long today 
even though they have come too early. Do you 
see how dark the sky looks over the back of the 
meadow? It is going to rain and the rainclouds 
have hidden the sun so it is no wonder the cows 
have made a mistake. The boy will know all 


about those rainclouds and he will soon be here 
their places inp 


to drive the cows home to the 
barn. liy and by he will 
sit on a stool beside one 
cow after another and 
draw down the sweet, 
warm milk—patter— 
patter—like raindrops 
into the milk-pail, till it 
looks as if it were full of 
bubbly, white foam. 
Then the cows will be 
given some “fodder” (ex- 
plain) and left to have a 
good rest through the 
long night. Do you 
know what will be done 
with all that milk? 
Do you not think the 
cows should be thanked 
for giving people milk? 
The farmer and chore 
boy always remember 
that and are kind to the 
cattle and take the best 
of care of them. 

For older children :— 

What forms the fore- 
ground? Note the sky 
over the back of the 
meadow. How does its 
appearance connect with 
the waiting cattle? Is 
there anything else indicative of the oncoming 
of the storm? Is the bird-flight depicted natur- 
ally? Do the trees show any signs of that noise- 
less hush that precedes a downpour? Can not 
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su just feel that strange quality of the atmos- 
; here—as if natére were holding breath before 


the storm. bursts in drenching torrents! 

The cattle, disturbed in their feeding, have come 
to their. nightly waiting-place for the chore-boy, 
You will notice their strength as well as beauty, 
and lifelike pose. They are an awkward, clumsy 
bulk, but the genius of the artist has given them in 
lus répresentation an ease and naturalness of ar- 
rested action that is instinct with life and the alert 
expectancy that cattle 
would show un- 
der such _ conditions 
as are depicted. in the 
picture. It is this wun- 
derstanding with which 
De Haas endows « his 
work that has placed 
him in an unrivaled posi- 
tion among painters. 

Like so many of the 
painters of the Dutch 
school, his love of na- 
ture has led him to 
closely study her .in all 
her phases and moods, 
and from this study he 
has learned more than 
from masters. From 
the beginning of Dutch 
art to the present time 
the quaint, picturesque, 
and beautiful in the 
country of that art has 
been and is the inspira- 
tion of the best artists, 
who have ever within 
the borders of the 
homeland the subjects 
so dear to the artist. 
Into all the work of 
toth early and modern masters there has gone 
‘omething of the honesty, strength, homey and 
frank wholesomeness that. is.characteristic of the 
country to which this race belongs. 





America 


Oh, beautiful for spacious skies, 
For amber waves of grain; 
For purple mountain majesties 
Above the fruited plain. 
America! America! 
God shed His grace on thee, 
And crown thy good with brotherhood 
From sea to shining sea! 


Oh, beautiful for pilgrim feet, 
Whose stern, impassioned stress 
A thoroughfare for freedom beat 
Across the wilderness! 
America! America! 
God mend thine every flaw, 
Confirm thy soul in self-control, 
Thy liberty in law! 


Beautiful 


Oh, beautiful for glorious tale 
Of liberating strife, 

When valiantly for man’s avail 
Men lavished precious life! 

America! America! 

May God thy gold refine, 

Till all success be nobleness, 
And evry gain divine! 


Oh, beautiful for patriot dream 
That sees beyond the years 
Thine alabaster cities gleam 
Undimmed by human tears! 
America! America! 
God shed His grace on thee, 
And crown thy good with brotherhood 
From sea to shining sea! 
—K. L. Bates, in Springfield Republican. 
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THE TRIUMPH OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 

In Good Housekeeping for October, Editor 
A. E. Winship of the Journal of Education has 
the most complete statement of educational prog- 
ress in the United States that has been presented 
in any publication. Out of his abundant opportu- 
nity for knowing by personal observation the 
latest and best in education in every state in the 
Union he has gleaned the most characteristic fea- 
tures, and has presented them in such a way as to 
reveal, as is done nowhere else, the spirit of prog- 
ress that is in the educational world. 


_ a. - 
~O-@-0-@ ee 


THE NEW AIM IN EDUCATION 

Success depends upon knowing at what you aim 
and in hitting the mark at which you aim, There are 
two classes of marks to be aimed at, one is fixed, 
the other is on the wing. Two distinct kinds of 
skill are required in these aims. In the first it is 
comparatively easy to take aim. The target, with 
its bull’s-eye, is stationary. You can take all the 
time you wish to aim. In the other more depends 
upon judgment in estimating where the target will 
be when the bullet reaches it'than upon mere aim- 
ing. In all the past education has had a fixed 
target. There has been a body of information that 
represented scholarship and culture. All that has 
been required has been reasonable natural endow- 
ment and the requisite length of time, and 
scholarship and culture were inevitable. If one 
had a certificate covering eight years of elemen- 
tary work the whole world knew just how much 
information and culture he had for a fourth de- 
gree, if he had had twelve years then he had a 
third degree, if sixteen years then he had a second 
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degree, and if there was a professional course on 
top of that then he had first degree scholarship 
and culture. No one could doubt what his attain- 
ments were. The target was fixed, and a reasonably 
steady hand, with clear eye and adequate practice, 
enabled him to hit the bull’s-eye. 

sut he might know every one of these things, 
but if he did not learn them in the regulation way, 
and did not have the regulation elementary, 
secondary, collegiate, and university certificates, 
diplomas, and degrees, it counted him nothing. 
If he knew five times as many things, and was five 
times as efficient, it counted him nothing, because 
those were the only things that could count in 
scholarship. 

Now the target is no longer fixed. It is on 
the wing. More depends upon estimating what 
will be available for the individual child as man 
or woman than in aiming. Whatever the child 
gets by way of information and powers that will 
make him efficient in his life, and wherever he gets 
it, counts for all it is worth to him. 

With this new aim in mind a few suggestions 
may not be out of place :— 

Teach what is to be needed according to the 
best light you have and can get. 

Stop talking about our grandfather and get busy 
in the interest of our grandchildren. 

Stop worshiping Jamestown and Plymouth and 
kindle fires on the altar of consecration for our 
children and children’s children who may live in 
cities yet unborn. Think more of the new birth 
than of sacred shrines of antiquity. 

Our duty is to the half-million steerage 
passengers landing on our shores in 1912 rather 
than to the half a hundred who landed at James- 
town in 1607, or at Plymouth in 1620. They 
were noble forefathers, and it is our business to 
see to it that those who land to-day are equally 
good forefathers to their descendants down a long 
line. 

Let us cease following superstitious traditions, 
and devote ourselves to developing projected 
efficiency. 

Let us stop quarreling over what philosophers 
meant in years long gone by, and seek rather to 
know and use what science is teaching us to-day. 

Let us stop bowing before statuesque artificiality 
and stoop to clasp the hand of human beings that 
reach up to us imploringly. 

Let us be less interested in knowing about 
things and more about knowing things. 

See to it that reputation represents character, 
and let our character standardize our reputation. 

Let education physically stand for health, and 
not merely theories about health. 

Intellectually let the school stand for accuracy 
in knowledge, skill in thinking, art in doing. 

Morally let the school make for truth, righteous- 
ness, and purity. 

In all things educational 
efficiency efficiently. 


let us measure 


————_-- 9-0-9 0-6-2 ——_—_— 

Lexington, Kentucky, was the first city in Am- 
erica to introduce the Montessori method into 
the primary grades. Two first grades ised it last 
year. Others started in with it this fall. 
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ILLINOIS NEW SCHEME FOR LEGISLATION 


The public is evidently quite interested in public 
education out in Illinois. The citizens, mer- 
chants, farmers, bankers, and laborers, as well 
as teachers and _ superintendents, in Illinois, 
seem concerned for the welfare, aims, and accom- 
plishments of the public schools. There is prop- 
erly no interference with the administration as 
conducted by the state and local school authori- 
ties, but there is a constant spirit of watchfulness 
and willingness to help. 

On August 14, there was held in Springfield a 
general state conference of those interested in 
the public schools. President Harris of the IIli- 
nois Bankers’ Association appointed a committee 
of nine to study the program of the public schools 
as a preparation for-life»work. When the situa- 
tion has been thoroughly studied a bill will be 
drafted and sent to the legislature by this com- 
mittee, which is composed of the president of the 
state university, the state superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction, one county superintendent, a mem- 
ber of the Illinois Farmers’ Institute, a member 
of the faculty of the University of Chicago, the 
president of the State Federation of Labor, a 
banker, a merchant, and Edwin G. Cooley, 
student of vocational education. In the prelimi- 
nary conferences every organization in the state 
interested in public schools is invited to partici- 
pate. Such activity initiated by the State 
Bankers’ Association is very significant. There 
should be little difficulty in getting the attention 
and sympathy of the legislature for a bill backed 
by such a conference. 

The Chicago Commercial Club sent Mr. Cooley 
to Europe to study industrial education systems, 


and his presence in the discussion of plans for 
agricultural and vocational education is most 
fortunate. His advice and that of others will 


help to study the problem of who should bear 
the expense of agricultural and vocational educa- 
tion and also of where such courses should be 


given. It would seen as though this is an en- 
lightened and politic way to draft educational 
legislation. 
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WHY L. C. LORD? 

L. C. Lord, president of the State Normal 
school at Charleston, Illinois, has received sev- 
eral honors of late. Last year his salary was 
placed at $5,000, on a par with the institutions at 
Normal and DeKalb; secondly, the Wisconsin 
State Normal school at Milwaukee, one of the 
most attractive state normal school positions in 
the country, was offered him at a much larger sal- 
ary than has ever been paid in Wisconsin and 
they persistently urged it upon him. 

Lastly, Harvard University in June gave him an 
honorary degree, the first honorary degree Har- 
vard has ever given a State Normal school prin- 
cipal. 

Why have these and other honors been brought 
to him unsought? Not because he is a hustler, 
a promoter, a man of spectacular parts, for he is 
modesty personified. 

Not because he is in the prime of life, for he is 
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upwards of sixty years of age. Not because of 
his scholarly training, for he is not a college or 
university man in any sense; his only conven- 
tional scholarship was a course in the Connecticut 
State Normal school nearly forty years ago. 

Not because of any professional literary 
achievement, for he has kept clear of professional 
discussions on the platform and in the press. 

Why then have these distinctions come to Mr. 
Lord? 

It is never easy to answer such a question un- 
der such circumstances, but there are some inter- 
esting facts that may be stated as suggesting an 
answer. 

As principal of the State Normal school at 
Moorhead, Minnesota, Mr. Lord loomed so high 
above most principals, because of the standing 
of his school, that he was selected for Charleston, 
when scores of principals would have been de- 
lighted to accept it. 

At Charleston for many years he has made that 
school one of the most eminently professional 
schools of the country, and the striking feature 
has been that he has gathered about him a faculty 
more noted for scholarship than almost any other 
normal school in the country, if indeed it has not 
been the most noted for scholarship. 

Recently members of its faculty have been 
elected to positions in Columbia University, Pro- 
fessor Johnson; University of Chicago, Otis W. 
Colwell; University of ‘Illinois, L. D. Coffman; 
and the University of Pennsylvania, J. Paul 
Good. Also to Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, there have gone J. C. Brown, 
Thomas H. Briggs, and Forest Lunt. 

And there are still left at Charleston several 
men and women of acknowledged leadership in 
scholarship, those who have had scholarly and 
professional training in the best universities of 
Europe and America. 

The general impression is that no other State 
Normal school has ever had a faculty from which 
four such eminent universities have selected men 
in so short a time. 

A reputation that a state normal school is sure 
to have under such conditions is enough in itself 
to make any president famous. Of course these 
conditions could not exist and such a reputation 
could not be won except by an exceptionally ac- 
complished, wise, and noble leader of men, as Mr. 
Lord surely is. 
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STRIKES 


Another city has had a school strike. Here is 
the account of it, which is altogether reasonable 
for these times: “Strenuously objecting to ming- 
ling with foreigners and negroes, 200 pupils in 
two districts refused to enroll in the schools in 
their immediate districts, and sat on the lawn all 
day demanding admission, which was refused. 
The pupils were orderly, but did. not fail to make 
their protest known to the teachers and officials 
of the schools.” 

Comments on such a_ condition of 
things, on such a state of affairs, are vigorous 
by people who have no such problem on hand, 
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but it is sometimes too serious a matter to be 
disposed of offhand. It is a condition, and not a 
theory, that sometimes confronts school officials. It 
is useless to wish we could go back to the “good 
old days.” We cannot. This is all there is to it. 
Business men, political parties, churches, and 
schools are having more problems on their hands 
than they can dispose of readily. No one is sure 


that he will escape the spirit of the day anywhere. 
——__———e- -0-@ -0--@ -e- 


CANNOT PATENT A PRINCIPLE 

A great change has come over the world’s in- 
dustries since it has been decided that a principle 
cannot be patented. Bell could not have taken 
out his patent under the present ruling. He was 
protected by the broad principle that included all 
use of electricity as applied to the human voice. 
That could not be done. In the famous Sheldon 
law suit an inventor attempted te patent the use 
of gas in creating power for any motor vehicle. The 
loss of that suit settled the question of patenting 
any principle. Tyrannies are fewer and fewer as 
the years go by. 
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CHILD LABOR IN AUSTRIA 

Austrian legislation fixes the regular age. of 
factory employment. for children .at fourteen 
years, but children of twelve and thirteen may be 
employed if such employment does not interfere 
with school, is not detrimental to health and does 
not exceed eight hours a day. Below twelve years 
no regular industrial employment is permitted. In 
a considerable list of occupations regarded as 
dangerous or injurious no employment under 
fourteen is permitted, and in many the employ- 
ment of children of fourteen and fifteen is much 
restricted. The hours of labor for children un- 
der sixteen must not exceed eleven, though for a 
few industries twelve hours are permitted. Night 
work between the hours of 8 and 5 is prohibited 
for all children under sixteen except that in in- 
dustries with special needs night work is per- 
mitted for children of fourteen and fifteen. 

The complaint is frequent in the report of the 
labor inspectors that the staff of inspectors is in- 
sufficient to carry out the laws with any degree 
of severity and that the increase in the number of 
inspectors has not kept pace with the increase in 
the number of establishments subject to inspec- 
tion. Only one-fourth the children un- 
der sixteen actually in industrial employment 
have the benefit. of an _  inspector’s visit 
during a single year. A large number of es- 
tablishments subject to the law have never, ac- 
cording to the reports, been inspected even once, 
and to inspect all of them with the present staff 
would require fifty-nine years. 

A recent Austrian official investigation into the 
extent and nature of gainful employment among 
school children under fourteen years of age indi- 
cates that in various parts of the empire the pro- 
portion of these children regularly at work varies 
from twenty to nearly sixty per cent. A large pro- 
portion of the working pupils are employed in ag- 
riculture and domestic service, oftentimes at.kinds 
of work which require more strength than chil- 
dren under fourteen may reasonably be supposed 
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to possess. Orphaned children and illegitimate 
children furnish a relatively larger quota of child 
laborers than the other pupils. In several of the 
provinces it was discovered that half of the work- 
ing pupils began work before they were eight 
years old and a considerable number began be- 
fore they attained the school age of six years. ~ 

- =~ +00 Q-O-@ -0- 
TONING UP PHYSICIANS 


Before the state board of health got after them, 
the physicians of Indiana reported forty per cent. 
of all deaths above sixty years of age as the result 
of “old age.” As soon as Dr. J. N. Hurty got 
after them with the simple note, returning the 
old age report, “Be more specific,” the “old age” 
trick was reduced from forty per cent. to seven 


per cent. 
$$$ ~-0- 9-0-0490 —______—_. 








Many schools and several entire counties have 
enlisted in the promotion of volley ball. Miss 
Edith A. Lathrop, Clay Centre, Nebraska, county 
superintendent of Clay county, has issued a pam- 
phlet on volley ball, which she furnishes to teach- 
ers gratuitously. 


The 1913 school budget for New York city calls 
for $25,000 for twenty-five visiting teachers. 
Other items are $17,000 for twenty-seven open- 
air classes, and $17,000 for thirty-two extra 
teachers for ungraded classes. 


While they are eliminating politics from the 
schools in the West, two Massachusetts cities 
have enthroned politics of a worse stripe than is 
known in the West. 


The public school is in no sense a failure, but 
it is important that the monstrous falsehoods of 
some of the critics be nailed every time. 


Woman suffrage fares better in the Rocky 
Mountains and beyond than it does east of them, 


Chicago schools had 745 more boys than girls 
enrolled the opening day of the year. 


If you have any doubt about the New South ed- 
ucationally go and see for yourself. 


There are still fundamentals, but not everything 
traditional is fundamental. 


The teacher’s attitude toward the spirit of the 
day is highly important. 

Superintendents’ meeting, N. E. A., Philadel- 
phia, February 25-28. 


Indiana heads all America in the sanitation of 
schoolhouses. 


Los Angeles is setting the educational world a 
lively pace. 

Education is always an investment and nevet 
an expense. 


College hazing has another death among 1ts 
debits. 


This has been a great year for great educators. 


Educators do well to watch politics this yeat. 


Think in larger units. 
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A GREAT FACTOR FOR AGRICULTURAL EDU- 


JANE A. STEWART 


The education of the farmer’s boys and girls 
is appropriately the topic of an entire section at 
the big Industrial Dry-Farming Congress on the 
calendar at Lethbridge, Alberta, Canada, the last 
week of October. 

This world’s congress of farmers is the newest 
and probably the most influential assemblage of 
country life conservators, Beginning in Denver in 
1905, with a small conference of western farmers, 
it has grown in seven years to a membership of 
15,000, with working branches in sixteen countries, 
and representatives in half a hundred nations. It 
is backed by the Governor-General of Canada, the 
Duke of Connaught; by the Canadian prime 
minister, the governors of the provinces, and other 
public men. And foremost among the leaders of 
the various sections are agricultural educators, 
deans of agricultural colleges, from all parts of the 
United States and Canada, and several foreign 
lands. 

Agricultural education (the training. that edu- 
cates the young and older people of the rural 
districts to a more valuable life on the farm) is 
the chief object of this big farmers’ congress. Its 
great exposition of “dry-farmed” products; its 
conferences of agricultural-scientists ; and its study 
of soils, tillage, methods, machinery, crops, and 
crop-breeding; of live stock and dairying, farm 
management, and agricultural forestry are all 
distinctively educational. 

It is a notable group of western educators that 
is concerned in this important congress. There 
are Professor A. M. McOmie, University of 
Arizona; Professor Andrew Boss, University of 
Minnesota; Professor E. J. Iddings, University of 
Idaho; Professor Owen Nelson, University of 
Wyoming; Dean E. A. Burnett and Professor 
Alway, Nebraska Agricultural College, Lincoln; 
Dean J. H. Shepperd, North Dakota Agricultural 
College ; President J. H. Connell, Oklahoma Agri- 
cultural College; Dean E. H. Webster and Pro- 
fessors W. M. Jardine and Charles H. Scott, 
Kansas College, Manhattan; Professor Alfred A. 
Atkinson, Montana Agricultural College, Boze- 
man ; Professor Robert Stewart and President John 
Widstoe, Utah Agricultural College, Logan. The 
East has been called upon in the person of Dr. 
Liberty H. Bailey, the well-known dean of the 
college of agriculture at Cornell University, and 
Professor Hugh P. Baker of Syracuse University, 
N. Y., who is a member of the agricultural for- 
estry section. 

Sanitation and domestic science experts are 
among the exponents for the rural homes section 
composed of farmers’ wives and women farm 
Owners who are working for the use of the country 
Schools as social centres, as well as for the use 
of labor-saving devices and many other things 
which tend to make country life more attractive. 
The Federal Agricultural Department at Wash- 
ington (whose work in twenty-five experiment 
Stations has led the world) is represented by a 
number of its experts, instructors, and demonstra- 
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tors to tell, among other things, of the sixty-two 
d 149 movable 
Schools ‘Operated™during the year by the United 
States office of experiment stations. The extent 
of this instruction is enormous, the train meetings 
being attended by nearly one million people; 
40,000 attended the movable’ schools, besides 
those who attended farmers’ institutes, making a 
grand total of three millions reached by govern- 
ment agricultural teachers. The teaching of 
farmers to this extent is not approached by any 
other nation, 

“The farmer feeds us all.” 

That is what makes his vocation most important 
to the nation; and that is why this world’s con- 
gress of farmers is calling for the extension of 
vocational training. It used to be a comparatively 
simple thing to be a farmer. That was in the 
days of a virgin soil, but now our soil in many 
districts must be conserved; six-tenths of the soil 
is without adequate moisture. To carry on in- 
tensive agriculture in accordance with sciéntific 
principles under a system of crop rotation, using 
a great equipment of tools, with large stocks of 
well-bred cattle, growing a great variety of plants 
and fruits, supplying from year to year the needed 
fertilizer to the soil, all this is involved in “dry- 
farming,” requiring special skill and much tech- 
nical knowledge..Chemistry and physics, botany, 
mechanics, are all necessary to the twentieth cen- 
tury farmer. ‘Elementary agricultural training 
given on demonstration areas in the country is the 
best foundation for the training of the farmer. And 
the most pressing need, it is pointed out, is for 
teachers of agriculture specially prepared by years 
of experience; for every one of such, it is de- 
clared, there are twenty places open to-day. 
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PREMIUMS FOR CONTESTS 
0. H. BENSON 





Some suitable premiums to be awarded in Corn 
Club contests :— 

Free trips and expenses paid to district, state 
fairs, or institutions. 

Free trips and expenses paid for state winner 
to Washington or National Corn Show. 

One or more acres of land—clear title to same. 

Farm implements, tools, and equipment. 

Thoroughbred hens, pigs, cattle, horses, 
mules, 

Manual training work bench and set of tools. 


and 


Incubators, brooders, watering and feeding 
troughs, fencing, and gates. 

Free tuition to agricultural college short 
courses. 


Canvas tent, camp outfits, canoe, and hunting 
equipment. 

Every premium offered for the Corn Club work 
should have for its main interest, first, the pro- 
motion and encouragement of the regular club 
work; second, the premium should represent the 
greatest need and interest of the corn club mem- 
bership; third, it must teach the broad viewpoint 
of the club work and encourage both members 
and leaders to be progressive and constructive in 
their work. 
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MEDICAL AND DENTAL INSPECTION 


FREDERICK HALL 
President Board of Education, Dundee, I). 


MEDICAL AND DENTAL INSPECTION IN SCHOOLS 
OF MEDIUM SIZE 


“Every system of medical inspection in the 
common schools, aiding the defective children in 
getting the best out of their school days, is help- 
ing to decrease the volume of disease, of pov- 
erty, and of crime, which the future generations 
will have to face.” So speaks a modern prophet 
of authority, and no one with first-hand knowl- 
edge of facts would presume to question his 
Statement. There is grave danger, however, 
that we of the towns and villages should feel that 
medical inspection is not for us, but belongs only 
to the cities, as if, forsooth, our children were of 
less value than those of New York or Chicago. 

The purpose of this article is briefly to out- 
line the successful establishment of a system of 
medical and dental inspection in a town of about 
4,000 inhabitants, having a school enrollment of 
less than 600, with ho revenue other than that 
received in due course from the collection of 
taxes; and the writer is able to speak quite with- 
out qualms of modesty, since the board of edu- 
cation’s sole share in the work was to give the 
superintendent a free hand. 

Our system of medical inspection was intro- 
duced in January, 1908, and covered an examina- 
tion of eyes, ears, nose, and throat made by the 
teachers. The proper method of making such an 
examination and of testing the sight and hear- 
ing was fully explained and illustrated to the 
teachers by a specialist who generously gave his 
time for the afternoon of his lecture. We were 
also fortunate in having, in our superintendent, 
a man who had given some years to medical 
study. The examination showed about twenty 
per cent. of our pupils defective, chiefly in sight 
or hearing, one unusual case being that of a boy 
of fourteen who, until examined, had never 
known that he was totally deaf in the left ear. 
Immediately following these examinations a 
card of warning was sent to the parents of each 
defective child, the form reading: “After due 
consideration and carefully-applied tests it is 
believed that........%)-..06.- has some.....)...- 
disease, for which your family physician or some 
specialist should at once be consulted. It is 
earnestly requested that this matter be not ne- 
glected.” Response to these reports was grati- 
fyingly prompt. Many parents had their chil- 
dren treated at once, with the result that the 
number of defectives reported has grown less 
with each annual examination. In the few cases 
neglected or which have not yielded to treatment 
it has been interesting to see the findings of one 
teacher verified, almost without exception, by 
the teacher of the grade next higher. | 

The matter of dental inspection was brought 
to the attention of our patrons in a circular let- 
ter issued by the superintendent in January, 1911, 
and in which were given some of the results at- 


tained by our three years of medical inspection 
and the reasons for this extension of it. Before 
the mailing of this letter the cheerful and hearty 
co-operation of our two local dentists had been 
secured, both agreeing to make examination of 
the teeth of school children free of charge. 
Gratitude for this service they disclaimed upon 
the ground that in the aggregate it meant for 
them an increase of business. Children went to 
them by appointment, accompanied by parents. 
or teachers, and the dentist’s findings were shown 
on a printed form which we supplied, and which 
was later given or sent to the parents. This 
form, besides the blanks to be filled in, contained 
an illustration showing both permanent and 
temporary teeth and a note urging that the 
family’s regular dentist be consulted regarding 
any defects which the report indicated. The un- 
dergoing of such an examination was left en- 
tirely optional with pupils, but over forty per 
cent. were examined, and half of these were 
treated. As a part of the same propaganda a 
card of instructions as to the proper care of the 
teeth was given each pupil, and to all who would 
agree to use it there were distributed sample 
tubes of a standard dentifrice, these being fur- 
nished free of charge by the manufacturers, En- 
thusiasm for clean teeth naturally ran high, espe- 
cially among the pupils of the lower grades, and 
it was judiciously stimulated by a later distribu- 
tion of another standard preparation and by 
frequent mention on the part of teachers. The 
year’s trial of the system has amply justified it, 
the number of defectives reported twelve months 
ago having been greatly reduced. The chief 
value of such an examination is, of course, to the 
child as an individual, but if there is ground for 
the statement made by a Chicago dentist that 
$290,000 is annually spent in that city needlessly 
as a result primarily of the bad teeth of school 
children, then our dental inspection would be 
sufficiently warranted by its financial results 
alone. 

While both dental and medical inspection have 
been innovations in our community, they have 
met with hearty public approval and co-opera- 
tion. The only question ever raised was as to 
the possible expensiveness of such a system, and 
apprehensions upon this score we were, of 
course, able to instantly allay by explanation. 

The question of ultimate results brings vividly 
to mind a scene in the Chicago juvenile court, 
the criminal a thirteen-year-old boy, of whom 
the physician (who was also an officer of the 
court) said to me: “We will perform for him 
two operations (one a nasal operation), his en- 
vironment will be changed, and the chances are 
that he will grow up a good and a useful man.” 
Such reformations say much for our civilization, 
but how much better if the boy’s need of medical 
treatment had been shown when first he entered 
school, if then the operations had been pef- 
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formed, and if the hideous crime of which he 
was guilty had never been committed. 

Our towns and villages not less than our cities 
should have a school system of medical and 
dental inspection. The making efficient of such 
a system involves but little labor and practically 
no financial outlay. Once let the results become 
apparent, and there is little danger that it will 
ever be discontiriued. 
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REGISTRATION ERRORS 


In the hope of reducing the difficulties that 
have heretofore resulted from erroneous regis- 
tration figures started on the opening day of 
school and continued throughout each school 
year the Bureau of Municipal Research wrote 
four suggestions September 4 to the Board of 
Superintendents :-— 

That no pupils be counted as “registered” this 
year until they present themselves at school, un- 
less their intention to attend school this fall is 
otherwise confirmed. 

That children who have moved during the sum- 
mer be counted only once and from the school 
they actually attend. 

That children who registered in June for 
this year, but who do not appear in September, be 
looked up promptly; the attendance officers could 
visit ten thousand a week easily. 

That the superintendents give the city the bene- 
fit of last year’s results and lessons in Septem- 
ber when schools open and when the new year 
may be shaped instead of in next January and 
March as heretofore, when it is too late to help 
the new school year. 

The bureau says all of these steps are easily 
practicable and, if taken, will. help pupils and 
teachers as well as supervisors, school com- 
missioners, and budget voters. 

Because thousands of children are counted 
twice in the September returns, a false base is 
started for allotting teachers, attendance officers, 
supplies, etc., and for locating sites and build- 
ings. These needlessly swollen figures confuse 
budget estimates and cause over-statement by 
hundreds of thousands of dollars for teachers 
needed and by millions for new buildings and 
sites, while giving wrong impressions as to the 
location, if not the number of over-large and part- 
time classes, high school needs, etc. 

The visiting of “dropped-out” children in 
September might easily discover thousands who 
would continue in school instead of staying at 
work if reminded now of June intentions. It 
would be better for all teachers and _ principals 
to spend a whole day to look up these children 
than to carry tens of thousands of names as lia- 
bilities to confuse and hamper the work of those 
who are at school. 
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Journal of Education: Henry Sabin’s Bible motto, 
asked for in the Journal, page 234, is from I. Thess. 
iv., 6, King James and Revised Versions. Others vary. 
The exact words: “Let no man go beyond and defraud 
his brother in any matter.” The Greek for “defraud” 
is “take more than one’s share,” which was Mr. Sabin’s 
point. 

A. D. S. 
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EXAMPLES OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. By 
Frank Mitchell Leavitt, associate professor of in- 
dustrial education, University of Chicago. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. Cloth. 330 pp. Price, $1.25. 

A clever newspaper paragrapher wrote recently that 
the best ey stop a heated discussion of socialism 
is to ask the brethren for a definition of socialism. 
Discussions of industrial education often lack clearness 
because of careless use of that term and of the term 
“vocational education.” Professor Leavitt defines “‘in- 
dustrial education” admirably in the opening chapter 
of “Examples of Industrial Education” as meaning ‘a 
thorough revision of our school system with the pur- 
pose of furnishing for the working classes an educa- 
tion which bears somewhat the same relation to their 
prospective life work as does the college education to 
the future work of the professional and managerial 
classes. It means that at whatever grade it may be 
introduced it will be a type of secondary education, 
and will presuppose a basis of general cultural training 
and provide for considerable variety in both the length 
and the breadth of the special superstructure. It means 
reality, in contradistinction to artificiality. Industrial 
education provides, therefore, participation in, rather 
than fancied preparation for, some activity. It means, 
in the final analysis, the fitting of a particular boy for a 
particular job, and it is therefore strongly individual- 
istic.” After defining the movement for industrial 
education the author analyzes the demand for such work 
by the public school, showing that the demand origin- 
ated with manufacturers, organized labor, educators, 
and social workers. ‘But as yet no standards have 
been established; everywhere that we are trying to meet 
the demand it is in an é¢xperimental way. Professor 
Leavitt gives us just what we need, not a theoretical 
discussion of this new type, but an exposition of all 
the practical experiments with industrial. education 
which have been tried, giving most attention to those 
here in the United States. A chapter is devoted to each 
of the following: the immediate or separate industrial 
school, vocational high schools, the trade school, part- 
time co-operative schools, and the continuation school. 
In every instance he uses all the available concrete 
examples, basing his exposition on reports, magazine 
articles, and personal observation. A chapter on legisla- 
tion pertaining to industrial education is helpful. In 
two chapters, on the revision of educational ideals in- 
volved in the movement for industrial training and on 
a plan for immediate reorganization, the author dis- 
cusses some movements closely related to industrial 
training, such as the observed tendency to reorganize 
school systems on a more logical and psychological 
basis, especially as regards grading and promotion and 
the differentiation of elementary and secondary educa- 
tion. There are, however, several troublesome prob- 
lems which will arise in the organization and adminis- 
tration of industrial schools, upon ‘which Professor 
Leavitt cannot advise and recommend. But in less than 
a decade they will solve themselves if educators con- 
tinue to work as enthusiastically in co-operation with 
other agencies as they are now working to make the 
public school answer the demands of the new industrial 
age. 

The material which is collected in “Examples of In- 
dustrial Education” and the author’s comment are of 
great assistance. 


BALDWIN’S FIFTY FAMOUS PEOPLE. By James 
Baldwin. New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: 
American Book Company. Cloth. 190 pp., with illus- 
trations. Price, 35 cents. 

A volume of short stories for the third and fourth 
school years, similar in matter and style to the popular 
“Fifty Famous Stories” by the same author, All these 
stories relate to real persons, each of whom in his 
own time and country was truly famous. Among them 
are such interesting tales as: “Franklin and the 
Whistle,” “Lincoln and the Birds,” “Edward Everett's 
First Speech,” “Longfellow and the Turnip,” “Lafayette 
and the Wolf,” “Richard III. and the Horseshoe Nails,” 
“Why Washington Did Not Go to Sea,” “How Daniel 
Webster Rode to School,” “Why John Marshall Carried 
the Turkey,” ete. Not only is each story pleasantly 
told, but it illustrates an element of truth which few 
will fail to recognize and appreciate. Here is a field 
that has been all too little cultivated. There has been 
very little reliable biography available for the schools 
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that was sufficiently entertaining for the purpose. Here 
is a book for which there is a general feed, a book 
oe fills the need completely as to matter, setting, and 
style. 


SENTENCES AND THEIR ELEMENTS. By 
Samuel C. Earle, Howard J. Savage, and Frank E. 
oe New York: The Macmillan Company. 1911. 

oth. 

The, preface states that this book aims to give, as 
briefly as possible, the facts which a. student entering 
college needs as a foundation for his study of language. 
The authors, who are teachers of English in Tufts 
College engineering school, have undoubtedly felt the 
need of such an effective elementary treatment of 
grammar and rhetoric. The book could not be used 
except as a grammatical reference book in an advanced 
English course; its value should be realized in a high 
school or college course of which the purpose is to 
teach the student the elementary facts. The ordinary 
student upon entering college should find the book very 
ustful in enabling him to remove the difficulties found 
in the use of language. 

The first chapter is an interesting exposition of 
language: the following six chapters deal clearly and 
simply with the rules of grammar and rhetoric, for the 
mistake has not been made of assuming a more 
effective knowledge of this subject than the great 
majority of a class entering college possess. 

The last chapter deals with the synthesis of sentences. 
This is the only part of the book in which the authors 
indulge in any other than the dogmatic rules of gram- 
mar. In this chapter, relying upon the foundation 
established by the preceding chapters, they attempt 
briefly and clearly to explain the problems arising in the 
building up of sentences. ? 


LATIN DRILL AND COMPOSITION. 
D. Daniels, Ph. D. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
Cloth. 112 pp. Price, 40 cents. 

Although the teaching of Latin may be said to be 
one of the oldest accomplishments in the educational 
repertory, there is, nevertheless, room for improvement 
in classroom, opportunity for which is given by Dr. 
Daniels’ new and valuable little book, “Latin Drill and 
Composition.” .The importance of composition based 
wholly on the text read—in this case Caesar’s De Bello 
Gallico—should have been earlier recognized. There is 
no doubt that a vocabulary gained by constant refer- 
ence to the text oF a master of Latin style must be 
longer-abiding and more useful than one which is the 
result of trying to learn words by rote from .an 
alphabetical list. Furthermore, the persistent analysis 
of actual prose makes the pupil unconsciously assimilate 
the principles of syntax he has learned from the gram- 
mar. In so far, the compiler of this book has suc- 
ceeded in making the composition work of both teacher 
and pupil lighter and more perfectly co-ordinate with 
the work in translation. Besides this, however, the 
necessity for more constant drill in the more 
elementary principles is met by a list of questions 
at the head of each lesson on forms of nouns, verbs, 
adjectives, ete.. on construction, and on geography, 
history, etc.—this last a most useful addition in that 
it provides a connection with the pupil’s work in 
ancient history. The fact that the composition and 
grammatical drill are based wholly on given passages 
of the text also precludes the necessity for a vocabulary 
at the end of the book. and allows Dr. Daniels to pack 
it with matter strictly in accordance with the title. 
The pupil who has heen thoroughly prepared by the 
use of this book should be able to write Latin prose, or 
translate it at sight, with ease. 


By Ernest 


THE KIPLING READER. For Elementary Grades. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 
157 pp. Price, 40 cents. ; 

A great many mothers and others who have the 


privilege of entertaining children knew how captivating 
the “Just So Stories” and “The Jungle Books’ are. 
But too many children never read how the camel got 
his hump, or how to bring up a lion, nor are they 
acquainted with Mowgli. Teachers should use Kipling 
more. D. Appleton & Co. offer a Kipling reader 
which will be welcomed in the lower grammar grades. 
Selections have been taken from “The Jungle Books” 
and “Just So Stories” and adapted to children for ele- 
mentary grades. 
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THE STUDY-GUIDE SERIES. By H. A. David- 
son, Cambridge, Mass. Published: by the author. 
“Motor Work and Formal Studies: A _ Provisional 

Syllabus for the First Three Primary Grades” is the 

title of a book just published in the Study-Guide Series, 

well known for the high quality of the books and the 
great helpfulness to teachers of the suggestions given. 

This book is timely and practical. It offers a clearly- 

described plan ‘for the combination of motor activities 

and such formal studies as are usually required in pri- 
mary grades, and it is thoroughly in line with the best 
work done in this country ahd in Europe—such as the 
work carried out in the Horace Mann school in New 

York city. The book contains a: suggested program 

for each grade, with a discussion of its significance, a 

review, in detail, of each study and of the forms of 

motor work suggested and, finally, a clear and illumi- 
nating discussion of method and of the pedagogical 
significance of each part. 


THE PRIMARY PLAN BOOKS. New, completed 
1912. By Marian M. George. Chicago: A. Flanagan 
Company. Illustrated. Paper, in ten numbers, one 
for each month, 25 cents each number. Cloth, three 
volumes, autumn, winter, and spring, $1.25, $1.25, and 
$1.50 respectively. 

The new Primary Plan Books are modern in thought 
and new throughout. The work as outlined, and to a 
great degree developed, is extensive enough to furnish 
matter for the first three grades in classes working un- 
der different conditions. The books assist the teacher 
in making out her daily plans, and show how school 
work may be correlated. Special attention has been de- 
voted to industrial work, ethical culture, right living, 
and the prevention of disease through the care of the 
human body, and the study of food, shelter, and cover- 
ing. Miss George, in all her teaching and writing, ree- 
ognizes interest as the chief source of attention. In 
suggesting and promoting ways by which the teacher 
may obtain the active interest of her class, she accom- 
plishes a step which most instructors find very difficult. 
Moreover, the needed material is also supplied, and 


thus the teacher’s work of gathering information and 

preparing lessons is greatly lightened 

LITTLE WOMEN; OR, MEG, JO, BETH, AND 
AMY. By Louisa M. Alcott, author of “Little Men,” 
“Jo’s Boys,” ete. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 


Players edition with 12 illustrations from scenes in 


the play.- Crown 8vo. Decorated cloth. Gilt top. 
Price, $1.50 net. 
Miss Alcott’s “Little Women” still remains the ideal 


book for young girls, and has the best representations 
of bright, lovable girlhood. Though nearly a_ million 
copies of this favorite classic have been sold, it still 
remains unrivaled in popularity among books for the 
young. It has at last been dramatized, and on the 
stage has proved as successful as it has been for so 
many years in book form. In the “Players edition” 
there are twelve illustrations reproduced from photo- 
graphs to be seen in the play, and will perhaps be more 
attractive than any other edition. 


—_—— 0-02-09 2-— 
BOOKS RECEIVED 


“English Grammar.”’ By Lillian G. Kimball.——‘Zreuz und Quer 
durch Deutsche Lande *’ By Robert Mezger and Wilhe!m Mueller, 
New Yerk: American Book Company. 

“Stories Grandmother Told.” Rv Kate O. Ozwell. Price, 40 cents. 
——‘*When We Were Wee.’’ By Martha Youne Price, 40 cents,—— 
“The Teaching of Mathematics in Secondary Schools.” By Arthur 
Schultze. Price, %1.25.——‘‘First Book in German.’ Ry E. W. 
Bagster-Collins. Price, $1.10..—— “The Golden Ladder Beok—A 
School Reader.” By E.H Sneath, George Hodges and F. L. Stevens. 
Price, 40 cents.——‘‘Social Progress in Contemporary Europe.” By 
F. A. Oeg. Price. $1.50. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

“Quaint Old Stories to Read and Act."’ By M. F, Lansing. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. 

“Curiosity Kate.”” By Florerce Bone 
Gray Ruttes Camp.” By A C. Ray 
Chiidren.” By M. F. Blaisdell. Price, 60 cents. - 
mas Came Too Early.”” By M. F.Blodgett. Price, 75 cents 
Little, Brown & Co 

“Willie Wyld Lost in the Jungles of Africa.”” By W.J. Morrison. 
Price, Scents. Nashville.Tenn: Smith & LaMar. 

“Beginnings in English.” By F.L. Taylor. Boston: D.C. Heath 
¢ Co 


& 


Price, $1.209—-—‘*Ruddie at 
Price. $1 50.——"*Cherrt Tree 
—*When Christ- 
Boston: 


‘Questions in English History.” By C. W. Disbrow. Utica, N. ¥.: 
L. C. Childs & Son. 

“Character Building in Schoo!.” 
and Stories.”” Ry Bret Harte and ©. 8. Thomas. 


By Jane Brownlee .——‘' Poems 
Price, 25 cents. 


Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. . 
“Pinck on the Long Trail.” By E. L. Sabin. Price, $1.25.——‘‘Les- 
sons in Elementary Cookerv. By M.C. Jones. Boston: Bosten 


Cooking School Magazine Company. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
“Whippen.”’ 
By Edit 


Price, 50 cents, “Zebedee V.” 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Uo. 


By F.O Bartlett 
B. Delano. 





Price, $1.20. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


TEMS of educational news to be 

inserted under this heading are 
’ solicited from school authorities 
mm every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should 
be short and comprehensive. Copy 
ghould be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of 
tesue. 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


October 2-5: American Association 
for the Study and Prevention of 
Infant Mortality. Third annual 
meeting. Cleveland, Ohio. Presi- 
dent, Dr. Cressy L. Wilbur, Wash- 
ington, D. C 


October 8, 9: Celebration of the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege, South Hadley, Mass; presi- 
dent, Mary E. Woolley. 

October 9-11: Oregon State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Eastern division, 
Enterprise. 

October 10-12: Houston, Texas. In- 
auguration and dedication of 
William M. Rice Institute. En- 
dowment, $10,000,000. Dr. Edgar 
Odell Lovett, president. 


October 11-12. Eastern [Illinois 
Teachers’ Association, Charles- 
ton. 


October 11-12: Northern Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association, Ashland; 
president, Asa M. Royce. 


October 12: Annual meeting of the 
Massachusetts Teachers’ Federa- 
tion, Riverbank Court, Cambridge; 
secretary, Howard W. Poor, Read- 
ing. 

October 13: Massachusetts Super- 
intendents’ Association, Worces- 
ter; secretary, Superintendent W. 
F. Sims, Saugus. 


October 15-17: Dedication of the 
New York State Education build- 
ing, Albany; Commissioner Draper. 


October 18: New Hampshire State 
Teachers’ Association, Manches- 
ter; president, Principal Harlan 
N. Bisbee, Exeter; secretary, Miss 
Elsie D. Fairbanks, Manchester. 


October 23-25: Maine Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Portland; secretary, H. 
A. Allan, Augusta. 


October 28, 24, 25: North Dakota 
Educational Association, Grand 
Forks; president, Superintendent 
S. Henry Wolfe, Minat; secretary, 
Clyde R. Travis, Mayville. 


October 25: Connecticut State 
Teachers’ Association, New Haven 
and Hartford; Claude C. Russell, 
New Haven, president; S. P. Wil- 
lard, Colchester, secretary. 


October 24-26: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Rutland; 
president, George S. Wright, St. 
Albans. 


October 25: Hampshire County, 
Mass., Teachers’ Association, 
Northampton; president, Superin- 
tendent Audubon L. Hardy, Am- 
herst. 


October 30, 31: Third annual Confer- 
ence on the Problem of the Excep- 
tional Child, under the auspices of 
the National Association for the 
Study and Education of Excep- 
tional Children, College of the City 
of New York; president, Dr. A. 
Emil Schmitt, New York; presid- 
ing officer, Commissioner Claxton. 
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October 81, November 1, 2: Rhode- 


Island Institute of Instruction, 
Providence, R. 1. 


November 6-8: Nebraska State 
Teachers’ Association,- Omaha; 
president, E. L. Rouse. 


November 7-8: Kansas State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Topeka; presi- 
dent, H. J. Waters, Kansas State 
Agricultural College, Manhattan. 


November 7-9: Central Ohio 
Teachers’ Association, Columbus. 


November 7, 8, 9: Farmers’ National 
Congress, New Orleans. . 


November 7, 8, 9: Wisconsin Teach- 
ers’ Association. Sixtieth annual 
meeting, Milwaukee; president, 
Mrs. Mary D. Bradford, Kenosha; 
secretary, M. A. Bussewitz, Mil- 
waukee. 


November 7, 8, 9: New Mexico 
State Teachers’ Association, Al- 
buquerque; president, A. 
Poore, Carlsbad; secretary, Ru- 
pert F. Asplund, Santa Fe. 


November 14-16: Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association, Springfield; 
president, Uel W. Lamkin, Clinton; 
secretary, E. M. Carter, Cape 
Girardeau. 


November 25-27: New York State 
Association, Buffalo; — president, 
Percy G. Bugbee, Normal school, 
Oneonta; secretary, Richard A. 
Searing, North Tonawanda. 


November 26-28: Colorado State 

Teachers’ Association, Denver; 
secretary, W. W. Remington, Den- 
ver. 


November 28-30: National Council of 
Teachers of English, Chicago; sec- 
retary. J. F. Hosic, Chicago Teach- 
ers College. 


November 28-30: Southern Educa- 
tional Association, Louisville, Ky.; 
secretary-treasurer, William  F. 
Feagin, Montgomery, Ala. 


December 5, 6, 7: Minnesota State 
Teachers’ Association, St. Paul: 
George F. James, University of 
Minnesota, president. 


December 21-24: Southern California 
Teachers’ Association, Los An- 
geles; president, J. A. Cranston, 
Santa Ana; secretary, Mark Kep- 
pel, Los Angeles. 


December 26, 27, 28: Montana State 
Teachers’ Association, Missoula; 
president, Principal Albert J. Rob- 
erts, Helena; secretary, Mrs. Pearl 
Marshall, Missoula. 


December 26, 27, 28: New Jersey 
State Teachers’ Association, At- 
lantic City; president, George 
Morris, Bloomfield; secretary, 
Charles B. Boyer, Atlantic City. 


December 26-28: Arkansas State 
Teachers’ Association, Little 
Rock; president, J. P. Womack, 
Magnolia. 


December 26, 27, 28: Washington 
Educational Association, Everett; 
president, A. S. Barrows; secre- 
tary, O. C. Whitney, Tacoma. 


December 26, 27, 28: Pennsylvania 
State Educational Association, 


December . 
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Harrisburg: president, J. G. Becht, 
“Harrisburg. . 


26, 27, 28: Central Divi- 
As- 


sociation, } secretary, 
Professor Charles Bundy Wilson, 
State University of Lowa. 


December 26-29: Associated Aca- 
demic Principals, New York state, 
Syracuse; president, Francis R. 
Parker, Elmira. 


February 24-28: Department of Su- 
perintendence, N. E. A., Philadei- 
es president, Superintendent F. 

. Dyer, Boston. 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


BANGOR. D. Lyman Worm- 
wood of Orono is successor to Sa- 
perintendent Charles F. Tilton here. 


—_—_ 


VERMONT. 
ROCKINGHAM. Superintend- 
ent ©. K. Collins recommends that 
one of the two definite plans for 
consolidation of the rural schools 
which he offers in his annual report 
be adopted. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. Miss Mary C. Mellyn 
has been appointed director of the 
practice and training of teachers for 
the city of Boston. The normal 
school students will receive their 
academic training as usual under the 
direction of the headmaster of the 
normal school, but all practice work 
will be under Miss Mellyn’s direc- 
tion. This appointment settles the 
first point of contention which has 
arisen under Saperintendent Dyer. 


WORCESTER. The topic for, 


the day at the fall meeting of the 
Massachusetts Superintendents’ As- 
sociation to be held here October 18 
is “Problems of the Elementary 
Program of Studies.” President 
Morton has secured Commissioner 
Snedden, Superintendent Gray of 
Chicopee, John G. Thompson of ‘the 
Fitchburg Normal, and Superintend- 
ent Spaulding of Newton to give 
talks on different phases of this gen- 
eral subject. Eight other superin- 
tendents have promised to take part 
in the discussions. 


—— 


RHODE ISLAND. 

PROVIDENCE. School people 
are thoroughly roused by the pros- 
pect of losing Superintendent Con- 
don. The grammar masters and the 
Education Association and others 
have sent resolutions and petitions 
urging the superintendent to stay 
and finish his work in Providence. 
Mr. Condon states his position 
frankly; salary is an important con- 
sideration, but far more important is 
the understanding that as superin- 
tendent he may have a reasonably 
large appropriation for the schools 
and a genuine spirit of co-operation 
in establishing a progressive school 
system wherever he may be. 

The three principals chosen to fill 
the vacancies at the Thayer, Veazie 
Street, and Manton Avenue gram- 
mar schools are Charles F. Towne 
of Salem, Mass., Hubert N. Terrell, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and Ernest R. 
Hagar of the Forster school, Som- 
erville, Mass. 


ba ean 7 ; 
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G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PHILADELPHIA. The failure 
of many high school girls to gain 
admission to the normal school, for 
lack of room, has resulted in legal 
proceedings. A test case has been 
brought in common pleas court by 
Emily Ree Fairweather, through her 
father, James Fairweather, a tax- 
payer. Mr. Fairweather seeks a 
mandamus compelling the board of 
education and the committee on 
normal school, high schools for 
girls, and qualifications of teachers 
to show cause why Miss Fairweather 
was rejected at the normal school 
when the term began on September 
9. The young woman graduated 
from the high school for girls in 
June with an average of seventy- 
three, and thereby became qualified 
to take the teachers’ course at the 
normal school. The complaint says 
that she has been deprived of the 
opportunity of taking the normal 
school. course, through. no fault of 
her own, as she obtained the neces- 
sary average in graduating from the 
high school for girls, and is quali- 
fied in every other respect. Presi- 
dent Judge Wilson of Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, No. 4, made an order 
making the writ returnable on or be- 
fore the first Monday in October. 


NEW YORK. 

BROOKLYN. The teachers at 
the Girls’ high school clubbed to- 
gether and raised $1,000 to fit up the 
school lunch room which the stu- 
dents are to manage. Miss  Mar- 
guerite T. Lee aroused the teachers 
to the necessity of a change from 
the most inconvenient and absurd 
system followed so long in the 
school, and the teachers took the 
shortest way to the necessary im- 
provement. 


—_——- 


MARYLAND. 
ELKTON. The new county su- 
perintendent succeeding William D. 
Bratton is Joseph M. McVey, for 
several years on the faculty of Dela- 
ware College. 
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The Continuous Performance of the 


Holden Adjustable Book Cover 


from September until the following June 
Makes It the 


Most Economical and Sanitary Cover Ever Made 


Your text-books averaging in cost 5Uc apiece Receive the 
Same Amount of Protection and Reinforcement at the END 
of the year that they had at the Beginning. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 
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M.C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 
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Something new in drawing studies. 


A GRADED COURSE IN MECHANICAL DRAWING 
FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
Designed by EDMUND KETCHUM 


These drawings have been plannec especially for th 
offer a practical means of presenting to the Shes a serian ba Ain oar 
ings which develop the idea of how Working Drawings are made. of ~ 
measuring, neatness, and good arrangement. ey, 
and the objects are such as can be made with few tools. 


They 
draw- 
curate 
are needed 
These drawings make 


No models or solids 


mechanical drawing practical in schools where it has heret : 
tive because of a lack of justsuch explicit lessons as are see gag wi ae 
se. 


Four sets, for Grades Six, Seven, Eight, and Nine. 


Per set, 25 cents. 


MILTON BRADLEY OOMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Atlanta, San Francisco; Chicago: Thomas Charlies C 
om - 


pany,80 Wabash Avenue; Kansas City: Hoover Bros. (Agents), 418 E. oth 


Street 





———————_——_—______ 


A PLACE TO REST AND GET WELL 


Sacred Heart Sanitarium, Milwaukee, Wis 


Finest Accommodations—i7-Acre Park. 


Ideal for all run down conditions, 


aratus of every description for the successful treatment of Nervousness heer aad 


Hee 
eart and Stomach Troubles. 
for Booklet J. 


Non-Sectarian. 


eumatism, 


Write Sister Superior or Dr. Stack 























CENTRAL STATES. 





INDIANA. 


MUNCIE. Citizens are happy 
over the appointment of L. T. Tur- 
pin, supervising principal of the cen- 
tral schools in Crawfordsville, as 
high school principal here. This is 
a splendid promotion for Mr. Tur- 
pin. 


KENTUCKY. 


PRESTONSBURG. Following 
the example of Rowan county, Floyd 
county started moonlight schools 
recently. 


OHIO. 

CLEVELAND. The seventy- 
fourth school report, prepared by 
William H. Elson, is in many ways 
a remarkable document. Its key- 
note is “fact versus opinion.” 

LANCASTER. Joseph N. K. 
Hickman succeeds Mr. Harbold as 
uperintendent here. 

CINCINNATI. It is said offi- 
cially that President Marvin of the 
city board of education has asked 
the following gentlemen to send 
data and credentials as to their fit- 


ness for the position, asking each 
point blank if he will be considered 
as an applicant: C. N. Kendall, Tren- 


ton, N. J.; J. H. Francis, Los 
Angeles; Charles D. Loury, Chi- 
cago; Superintendent Condon, 
Providence; Edward Brown, Day- 


ton; William McAndrew, New York 
city; Dean Joseph Harry, Principal 
E. D. Lyon, Assistant Superintend- 


ent E. D. Roberts, and Principal P. 
A. Johnston, Cincinnati; Cary 
Bogess, Springfield; P. A. Evans, 
Augusta, Ga., and P. P. Claxton, 
commissioner of education. These 


men thad not applied, 
recommended. 


but had been 


MISSOURI. 
ST. LOUIS. After forty-one 
years of varied work the Society of 
Pedagogy of this city has wholly 


discontinued its activity in the field 
of pedagogy. The society was or- 
ganized in 1871 under the inspiration 
of Dr. William T. Harris, at that 
time superintendent of the city 
schools. Until 1895 only men were 
admitted to membership. During 
that period the society directed its 
energies toward the study of the 
most fundamental principles of edu- 
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To Superintendents and 
Boards of Education 
Are Ls myer hand rem. of Music, 
in Putlic Schools? If ‘=, ew 

some facts regarding this school which 


The Thomas 


For more than 22 years we have 
made a specialty of training young 
men and women to teach these special 
subjects. * Our uates are teaching in 
every state in the country, and they are 


\ 





in great demand. All our courses are de- 
signed especially for Public School work. 








may be of interest to you. Vii} 
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cation, particularly in their philo- 
sophical aspects. That was a period 
of attempted system-making in phil- 
osophy, ethics, psychology, and edu- 
cation. The aim was to formulatea 
consistent body of principles, and 
then apply them. The schools of St. 
Louis still bear the impress of the 
theories then worked out—worked 
out as far as such theories will re- 
‘main consistent. With the admis- 


sion of women to the membershipg @ 
of the society the more abstract @ 


phases of study were gradually 
abandoned, and concrete work was 
presented. It is significant that 
during the last fifteen years a sec- 
tion on a modern language, litera- 
ture, art, or music, or a lecture on 


any one of these subjects was gen-g™g 


erally well attended by the women 
teachers; but a section om science, 
history, philosophy, psychology, eth- 
ies, or principles of education, or a 
lecture on any of these subjects was 
poorly attended. After a careful 
@anvass of the situation the execu- 
tive committee has decided to devote 
the funds of the society wholly to 
the maintenance of a course of poptu- 
lar lectures. 


KANSAS. 

ERIE. Cowles Wright of Topeka 
succeeds Superintendent George A. 
Allen, Jr. Mr. Allen goes to the su- 
‘perintendency in Sabetha at an ad- 
‘vance in salary. 





SOUTHERN STATES. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


YORKVILLE. The twenty- 
fourth annual report of the graded 
schools in Yorkville is printed on 
heavy supercalendered paper and 
contains many large illustrations of 
the streets, business blocks, indus- 
tries, residences, and surroundings 
m the city. Superintendent Wither- 
spoon’s report contains suggestions 
for superintendents in other parts of 
the country. 

TEXAS. 

SAN ANTONIO. Principal M. 
L. Roark announces that the scope 
of the night schools in San Antonio 
as been increased threefold. The 
course of study has been strength- 
ened materially by the addition of 

shop mathematics,” practical me- 
chanical drawing, and commercial 
lasses in bookkeeping and stenog- 
Taphy. There are now three night 
Schools instead of one. 








we owe our success, Several lar 
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Training Schoo! 


TRUM becST AACR NG , SU information will be furnished on 


3000 West Grand Boulevard, 


facts, in connection with our strong 
and the thorough ee 


in 


Our equi tism andcom : 

the Faculty competent, and the practica 
basis upon which the school is run is 

: by educators 
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“We invite” Gorfespondence from 
Superintendents ‘of Schools and 
Boards of Education. Catalogue and 


THE SECRETARY, 
Detroit, Mich. 











EMERSON 
College of Oratory 


Supplementary }7thmeic 
(sraded), used in Cleveland Public Scheels. 
Send 10 cents for sample, stating grade. 
The Britton Printing Co., Cleveland, OQ. 
Address Department R 
& 





THE STUDY-GUIDE SERIES 


For use in High Schools: The Study of 
Four Idylls, college entrance requirement. The 
Study of Ivanhoe, with map. 

For Principals of Primary Grades and 
Teachers: Motor Work and Forma! Studies. A 
hand-book for use in the school-room. Cloth, 75 cts. 
by mail, 80 cts.; paper covérs, 60 cts. 

The Study-Guide Series 
H. A. DAVIDSON, Cambridge, Mass. 
PANAMA CANAL 


Book of Extracts from official reports of Balboa, 


r Gomara, Champlain, Humboldt, Goethe. Passages 


from acts of Congress, Presidential messages, and 
treaties with foreign countries, including passages 
from Treaties of New Granada, Clayton-Bulwer, 
Nicaragua, Hay-Pauncefote, Hay-Bunau-Varilla, 
besides messages of Presidents Hayes and Ropsevelt. 
10c. postpaid. This is No»34, by Professors Hart 
and Channing of Harvard, of American History 
Leaflets. There are in all 36 numbers in this series 
of Historical Leaflets. 


Parker P, Simmons, Publisher, 3 E. 14th St, , New York 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 
Massachusetts. Coeducational 
Department for the pedagogical and 
technical training of teachers ef the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pit- 
man, Principal. 


HENRY LAWRENCE SGUTHWICK, President 


The largest scheol ef Oratery, Literature, and 
Pe in America. It aims to develop in 
the student a knewledge of his own powers in 
expression whether as a creative thinker or 
an interpreter. A beautiful new building 
Summer sessiens. Catalegue and ful) in- 
fermatien on application te 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


120 Claremont Avenue 


FRANK DAMROSCH - - - - + Direotor 


Special Course for Supervisors of 
Music in Public Schools 


THOMAS TAPPER - - - - - Principal 


SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS 
October 5th and 8th 


ENROLLMENT 
September 30th to October 1 Oth 


Prospectus of Supervisors’ Course mailed 
on applicatien. 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 

water, Mass. For both sexes. 

For catalogue, address the Principal, 
A. C. Boydem, M. A. 








SAPOLIO 


The big cake that does not waste, 
scatteror melt. CLEANS SCOURS 


POLISHES FROM 


GARRET. 


CELLAR TO 
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The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies "7° =S== fm BELLS 


Now York, N. Yo, 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago, 28 E Jackson Bivd. Portland, Ore, 610 Swetland Bldg. 
D. Cuf1845 U Street Denver, Coly 920 Central Berkeley, Cal,, 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 343 Douglas Bldg 
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A 
re : 


The Standard History of the 


Orangeburg, S.C, 70 College St. Savings Bank Bullding 





THE PARKER ‘Xétxcr = & 





THE STATES TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces and recommends teachers to su 
notice. Requests of schoo! officials wil) receive 


tendents and school officials at slort 
tention. 


jate at 


CALL, WRITE,§OR, WIRE 


721 Main Street, . . 


Hartford, Conn. 





Some New Books 





Title. 


k in German.... 
Fit Tprogress in Cuntemporary Europe 


English G 


rammar 
Zreuz und Quer durch Deutsche Lande.. Merger gad Syrter 


Beginnings in English ....... 
Pluck on the Long Trail. 
Lessons in Elementary Cookery 

In Oldest England.......__. 
Current Edueational Activities 
— Old Stories to Read and Act 


outh Hygiene and Mouth Sepsis............... 2! 
Burd Poverty ae — 


en of e Be c0h- bab 
The of a United People. 
Explorers and Settlers 


roe cuiiaren 


oung “** 
Pin Money Suggestions 
Whippen 
Zebedee V 
aracter 
} ana and Stories 


Author. 


‘each hematics in Secondary Schools Schultze The MacmillanCo., N. Y. 
ES tag of woe : Bagster -— Collins se ae $ “ 


Publisher. - Price. 
$1.95 
1.10 
1.50 


American BookCo., “ 
a) ” 

Boston —-- 

N. ¥. 1.25 


are Longmans, Green & Co.. “ 
Garber J.B. Lippincott Co., Phila. 
Lansing Ginn & Co., Boston 
Marshal! J.B. Lippincott Co., Phila. 
le W. Huebseb, N. Y. 
The Century Co., “ 
“ “ “ 


Boston 


“ “ “ 


D.C. Heath & Co., 


Sabin T. ¥. Crewell & Co.., 


Bone Little, Brown & Ce., 

Blaisdell “ - wee 
beock “ee “ “ ry 

Bartlett Small, Maynard & Co. * 


Delano 
Brownlee Houghton Mifflin 








——— 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 


SAN FRANCISCO. A proposed 
charter amendment which would 
make the superintendent of schools 
an appointive official and generally 
revolutionize the administration of 
school affairs-has stirred educational 
circles here. 


HAYWARD. A twelve-acre site 
has been provided for the erection 
of the new $225,000 high school 
building, the plans of which show 
outdoor study halls, experimental 
roof gardens, swimming pool, and 
rooms for industrial work. 

COLORADO. 

DENVER. On the morals com- 
mission of eleven recently appointed 
by the mayor to clean out all sorts 
of vice’ are'the following persons of 
interest.to our readers: Ben B. Lind- 
sey, chairman; C. W. Bigelow, prin- 
cipal of the West. high school, and 
Mrs. Helen Grenfell, ex-state super- 
intendent. 

The vacancy in the principalship 
of the East Denver high school has 
been filled by H. .M..Barrett. of 
Pueblo. He is a worthy successor 
to William H. Smilley. 

FORT COLLINS. Aften ten 
years of most efficient service Su- 
perintendent M.+F, Miller resigned 
recently. He is succeeded by the 
rincipal of the high school, A. H. 

nn. 

HOLLY. § Several years of ex- 
perimenting with various plans for 
tfansporting pupils from the outly- 
ing parts of the district-to the cen- 
tral schools have convinced Super- 
intendent Collins and the school 
board that it is not practicable to 








provide transportation for 

living more than four miles_from the 
town schools. One-room_ school 
buildings are now being placed in 
the remote parts of the district, and 
teachers who have been especially 
trained for rural school work are be- 
ing employed to take charge of them. 
The women’s clubs of Holly are cv- 
operating with the school authort- 
ties in an effort to provide instruc- 
tion in domestic economy for the 
girls of the grammar grades and 
high school. The work will be car- 
ried on under the direction of a com- 
petent teacher of domestic art, but 
the lessons will be given in the 
homes of the club women. The les- 
sons will be planned so as to cor- 
relate in the closest possible way 
with the work in physics, chemistry, 
biology, and other instruction in 
science carried on in the school. 
This experiment promises to be an 
interesting one in many ways.— 
Colorado School Journal. 


DENVER. Among the promi- 
nent speakers engaged for the an- 
nual State Teachers’ Association 
meeting to be held here, Secretary 
Remington . announces Commis- 
sioner Claxton, Bishop Williams of 
Michigan, Frederick E. Chapman, 
supervisor of music, Portland, Ore- 
gon, and Adelaide Steele Baylor, 
state department of. public instruc- 
tion, Indiana. 


- 
> 


Rural Specialist Wanted 


The United States Civil Service 
Conimission amnounces an open 
competitive..examination for special- 
ist in rural education, for men only. 
From the register of eligibles re- 
sulting from this-€xXamination. cer- 





i 
OUR PRESIDENTS AND 
THEIR OFFICE 


By WILLIAM ESTABROOK CHANCELLOR 
with introduction by CHAMP CLARK 
‘This is a very sensible book.” 


From the Introduction by Hon. Champ Clark, Speaker 
House of Representatives in Congress 


600pp. Octavo, tllustrated. Cleth, $3. Postage 30c 
Half-morocco, $6. Full Morecco, $10, 


The Neale Publishing Company 


New York and Washington 
Correspondence invited 


— 


tification will be made to fill vacan- 
cies as they may occur in the posi- 
tion of specialist in rural education 
at $3,000 per annum, in the Bureau 
of Education, Department of the In- 
terior, Washington, D. C., unless it 
is found to be in the interest of the 
service to fill amy vacancy by re- 
instatement, transfer, or promo- 
tion. Persons appointed from this 
examination will be employed in the 
collection of information respecting 
the condition of rural schools in the 
United States and in foreign coun- 
tries, and in the furnishing of infor- 
mation and advice to education offi- 
cers in the United States for the b-t- 
terment of rural schools. 

Competitors will not be required 
to appear at any place for examina- 
tion, but will be rated upon the fol- 
lowing subjects, which will have the 
relative weights indicated: (1) Gen- 
eral education and training, 15; (2) 
special training or teaching the 
theory of education, 20: (2) practi- 
cal experience in education, and fit- 
ness, 50; (3) publications or thesis, 
15. 

In addition to the above subjects 
the competitor may, if he so desires, 
present as an optional subject the 
results of any original study, or sur- 
vey of rural life, rural economics, 
agriculture, and rural industries im 
any given locality, with suggestions 
for improvements. Additional credit 
will be given competitors who com- 
ply satisfactorily with this optional 
requirement. 

Qualified persons who desire to be 
considered for this position should 
at once apply for Form 304 and spe- 
cial form to the United States Civil 
Service Commission, Washington, 
D. C.; the secretary of the board of 
examiners, ost-office, Boston, 
Mass., Philadelphia. Pa. Atlanta, 
Ga., Cincinnati, Ohio, Chicago, TM, 
St. Paul, Minn., Seattle, Wash., Sam 
Francisco, Calif.; customhouse, New 
York. N. Y.. New Orleans, La, 
Honolulu, Hawaii; or old custom 
house, St. Louis, Mo. No applic 
tion will be accepted unless properly 
executed and filed with the commit 
sion at Washington in complete 
form, prior to the hour. of closimg 
business on October 19, 1912. 
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“Reports and Pamphlets Received 





e Dudley Record.” Bound vol- 
ame of paper edited and printed 
by. pupils of the Dudley Elemen- 
ry School, Boston. William. L. 
‘Phinney, master. 
ernational. Peace—Winning Es- 
Says in the First Black Prize Con- 
test.”. Lake Mohonk Conference 
== on International Arbitration. 191z. 
oe Steelton. Penn. Report and Man- 
> nal, 1909-1912.. Superintendent. L. 
=. E. McGinnes. 
E dancaster, Ohio. Manual of the 
= Public Schools. 1912-1913,  Su- 
=) perintendent S. H. Layton. 
") -Dnited States Bureau of Education. 
m Bulletin 1912, No. 20.. “The Re- 
adjustment of a Rural High 
, School to the Needs of the Com- 
=e. munity.” By H. A. Brown, dis- 
trict superintendent of schools, 
Colebrook, N. H 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Teachers’ <Asso- 
> ciation. Announcement of Courses 
© by the Lectures and Studie5 Com- 









oe 








=~ omnttee. 
= Report of the Medical and Socio- 
nF LF logical Departments of the Colo- 


= rado Fuel and Iron Company. 
> 1911-1912. 
= Owensboro, Ky., Public Schools. 
eo) Porty-first Annual Report. Su- 
=, perimtendent J. H. Risley. 
Wamestown, N. Y. Triennial Report, 
= 1909-1912. Superintendent Rovil- 
= = tus R. Rogers. 
“Columbia University Publications 
.221, “Progress and Uniforraity 
m  Child-labor Legislation.” A 
‘Study in Statistical Measurement. 
By William F. Ogburn. 


~~ Educational Association Officers 
= Brooklyn Teachers’ Association: W. 
‘ %- Morrison, Public School 73, 
es oo; H. C. Moore, Public 
ee hool 9, vice-president; Miss 
a, Daisy M. Marks, Public School 73, 
Ses Secretary; I. A. Hazen, Public 
[= = Schoo! 25, treasurer. 
= aewa State Teachers’ Association: 
aeeemuce Dilley, president; O. E. 
See semith, secretary; G. W. Samson, 
treasurer. 
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BOSTON THEATRES 


B. F. KEITH’S THEATRE. 
“One of the most diversified vaude- 
wille bills of the season is announced 
4 | for B. F. Keith's theatre next week. 
eee mmve Genare and Ray Bailey, 
ZS Seeemown as “The International Fa- 
Sewormes,§ will make their first ap- 
Sepeatance at this house in years ima 
Bpeemes of dance specialties. Another 
Sa mevelty will be Ma-Belle and her 
E.- Sylvan Ballet, a troupe of pretty 
@nd@ graceful dancers who present a 








fantasy entitled “The Dance Dream.” 

A young man falls asleep and in his 
Seeareams the various dancers of the 
Demmmerent periods appear before him. 
he laughing features of the week 

mm be “Who's Brown.” a funny 
farce presented by he Providence 

: rs; and Bert Melrose, with his 





¥ tables and chairs. Marshall 
tgomery, the peer of ventrilo- 
i and others to appear are the 
Martells, a family of clever 
ists; Edwards and Irene, two 
peever Singers and dancers, and sev- 
# Other acts to be announced 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 








N ORK to Minnesota is quite a distanee to cover, but The Schoo! Builetin Teachers 

Agency often does it in its recommendations. In August, 1912, a Convent 
High School in Adrian, Minnesota, wrote asking ns to telegraph them if we had a good candi- 
date we could send at once who could teach & Smith College graduate in Brookiyn who 
Latin and allied subjects. We telegraphed Was a member of Phi Beta Kappa with an 


egy * eee a a? wanted the piace and telegraphed about her 

in a day tergram to the Sister in aeree- She telegraphed 

at once for our candidate to come and she went directly to MINNESOTA 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 








The Pratt Teachers’ mecncy oo Sees 


New York 
Recom menés teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 


Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT Mer: 





MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY imuoasees to coucges, 
and FO EIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
eraesses, forevery ent of instruction recommends good Schools to parents. Call om 


Bh ke Mrs, M. J. YOUNG-FULTON. 23 Union Square, New York. 


KELLOGG'S_ AGENCY ? ess ms 








IsTS with gooa general education wanted for department wor’ ip 
PECIAL Bigh ree, and Normal Schools and Colleges in Pens» 
sylvania and other States. G teachers with ability to teach some spgeesese ° 
tem of music and drawing secure itions paying $60 to $70 per month For further 
information, address THE ACHERS AGENCY, KR. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemoyne Trust Buildeng, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-cperating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta. 





SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 


Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABIN 
HENRY SABIN, Sec. and Treas, 


During each year places teachers im at least SO of-the 9C counties in Iowa, 
and in  aserashg North anc South Dakota, en es Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. rite and see what we can 
do for you. 

MANHATTAN BUILDING, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY. © 4:.%C°7%,4.09::P-cpmcvor 


DES MOINES, IOWA 








RHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for superior 
a? a registration to reliable candidate: . Services free to school cfi'cials 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue. New York, W. Y. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of ai] Grades with Competent Teachers. Astiste Teachers in cbtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel &t., Albany, N. Y. 





THE AT BERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY °339.22%24" 
Cc. J. Albert, Manager 


=a shools and Co everywhere our permanent clients. YOU want 
batons Prep i abt anger m asa en " Western Offices, Realty Building, Spokane, 


Washington ; Idaho Building, Boise, Idaho. 
A LL TALE 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St. . . 


WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Boston, llass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Long Distance Telephone. Manager. 
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Listening to Melba singing “Lo, Here the Gentle Lark”—Haven School, Evariston, Ill. 


Is there a Victor 3 in your school? 
You cannot teach music toda lay wibest a Victor. 


It is endorsed and recommended by all supervisors, and is in practical use in 


the schools of more than 450 cities. 


Were you one of those who visited the demonstration parlors of the Victor Educa- 
tional exhibit during one of the recent National Conventions? If so, no more need be 
.said. If not, ask one who was there. Or, if you have visited the schools in any city 
where the Victor is being used, you have discovered the practical application of Victor 
Records to the everyday program, and the vital. influence the Victor is wielding in the 
néw educational work. 

Have you seen classes and groups on some of the many playgrounds dancing all 
their folk dances to the music of the splendid new Victor Records? Or, have you tried 
the exhilarating effect of accompanying your calisthenic work with the music of a stirring 
march or two- step? 

. Are you singing or studying music in your High School? Send this minute for the 

“Prospectus” ‘of our new book “WHAT WE HEAR IN MUSIC”, a full four years 
Course of Stud® for High Schools, consisting of one hundred twenty lessons (thirty 
léssons for each year or course), giving complete outline and material for a compre- 
hensive study of Music History and Appreciation, illustrated at every point by Victor 
Records, with complete analysis of each record. 

Do you or your pupils know the tone of the viola, or oboe, or bassoon when you 
hear an orchestra or an orchestra record? Try the new series of Victor Records, giving 
the tone color of every instrument in the orchestra. 

There is no one article of school equipment so easily obtainable at so small a cost, 
that will bring so much cultural instruction and enjoyment, and that can be utilized in 
so many ways and places in the school, as the VICTOR. 

Some day there will be a Victor or Victor-Victrola in every school-room, Why not en- 
joy its valuable assistance at once? 

Any Victor dealer in the world will gladly place a Victor on free trial, right in your 
school. In no other way can you acquire so perfect an understanding of the true value 
of “The Victor in the School” 

Write us for further information, booklets, etc. 

We recommend specially the Victor Style V, with wood * 
horn for publie school work 
Public School Educational Department 


Victor Hine Machine Co., ven N, J. 











